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ANCESTORS OF AN INDUSTRY 


MICHAEL FARADAY 'S fame rests primarily on his researches that laid the founda- 


tions of electrical engineering. Less known, but almost equally important, are his 


achievements in chemistry. He found out how to liquefy chlorine and certain other : The same curiosity 


gases, isolated the important industrial solvent hexachloroethane, and prepared the 
that inspired the 
naphthalene sulphonic acids used in textile dyeing. His most valuable chemical work, 


however, was the discovery of benzene, a colourless liquid that forms the starting ancestors of their 
point for manufacturing practically all synthetic dyes, as well as aspirin, saccharin 

and many substances used in medicine. It was on the foundation laid by this industry leads 
discovery that Sir William Perkin was later able to build the modern synthetic dye- 1.C.1.'s scientists 
stuffs industry. In the realm of physical chemistry Faraday did fundamental work on : 
electrolysis. He introduced the terms “ion”, “cation’ and “anion”, and discovered and technologists 
what has since been known as Faraday’'s law: that the mass of any individual product towards the discovery 
liberated in electrolysis is directly proportional to the quantity of electricity passed 
through the electrolyte, and that the masses of various products liberated in and development 
electrolysis by the passage of the same quantity of electricity are in the exact ratio of new materials 
of their chemical equivalents. On this law the whole science of electrochemistry 


is based and improved processes. 
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* Steel solves your office problem 
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Assembled from a range of standard units, 
Harvey Steel Partitioning rapidly converts 
open floor space into immaculate offices 
and rooms. Barrier, free-standing or floor- 
to-ceiling types; glazed or unglazed. Per- 
manent finish in stove enamel or plastic, to 
any colour scheme. Concealed wiring and 
flush-fitting sockets and switches. Units 
are interchangeable, and may be rearranged 
for changing needs. Fire-resisting. Labour- 
saving. Superb appearance. Please ask for 
Folder 1058. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7 GREenwich 3232 








OFFICE PARTITIONING IN STEEL 


Made to the same high standard as Harvey Steel Office Furniture 


DESKS * DESKING « TABLES - CABINETS - BOOKCASES - CUPBOARDS * WARDROBES * ETC, 


Stove-enamelled finish in matching or contrasting colours 


22 lines) 
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. the instant appeal of colour 


the foundation of your decor . . 


. the atmosphere of space 


created by the right design... 


and style.. 


that begins with a carpet, with 
its warm glow of colour and 


. the feeling 


a carpet like 


attractive pattern .. 


of luxury... 


SHILDON Bri-Nylon, the most 


advanced, most exciting carpet 
development of recent years. 


And with a much longer life than 
any other known carpet, yet so 


“ 
‘“ 


reasonable in cost because of 
» its own foam-rubber underlay. 


Shildon Carpets and Rugs at 
the SHILDON Bri-Nylon 


) See the superb range of 
Carpet Centre 


% 
% 


60 Berners Street. London W1 


Tel: LANgham 0471 
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SPECTRUM FABRICS 


SPECTRUM range 





books will be sent 


designers. 











SPECTRUM FABRICS LIMITED 





WALTER STREET - BLACKBURN 
LONDON OFFICE: 62 OXFORD STREET, WI 


LANCASHIRE 
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nter—a breathtaking advance in bathroom lierury 


Daring advances in architectural design have found expression in recent years. And now -at last 
a single idea heralds a new era in bathroom design. 

This bold conception, inspired by Formica Ltd-the VANITORY UNIT—can combine in one space- 
saving advance, handbasin, taps, dressing table drawers, mirrors, towel rail, strip lighting... 
beautifully surfaced in the colourful range of Formica decorative laminates ... all so easy to keep clean. 

With Formica decorative laminates you can design your 


own Vanitory Units to blend exactly with your overall 


plan ...or you can choose from a wide range already 
produced by over 40 manufacturers. Full information VANITORY 


and lists of manufacturers are freely available on request. 


regd 





units 


FORMICA-THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


FORMICA Ltd, De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1 *PORMICA and VANITORY are registered trademarks 








AND COMPANY LIMITED 





The recessed fittings illustrated are made in various sizes 
and incorporates a completely new method of securing simple 
maintenance by means of the Allom Heffer patent locking 
device (Patent application No. 32933/59) which provides 


® Apositive method of opening and shutting on a pull-push 
principle. 


@ Hinging on either side of the fitting when fully clear of 
the ceiling. 


@ Complete detachment of the diffuser when required 


Apply for Brochure series 707 





17 MONTPELIER STREET - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - SW7 - TELEPHONE KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 
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@ No. 427 EASY CHAIR PAT. APPD. 35840/58 
@ DESIGN APPLNS 891887/8 


DETAIL SHOWING 
WEBBING FIXING 
@ PAT. No. 800.828 














ERCOL Windsor 
contemporary furniture 


ERCOL FURHIZTUERE &7 8 
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The ERCOLion on the 
anatomy of comfort 


* Design for the comfort of the anatomy” began 
the ERCOLion, “* 


A marriage of form and information. A means of support 


is an amalgam of science and aesthetics. 


without obtrusive supporting means. Take my new light 
but immensely strong Easy Chair. The entire sitting area of 
the seat and back is completely free of any cross rails. Just 
resilient rubber webbing (self anchored to the solid Beech 
frame), supporting deep foam cushions. A hammock-like 
haven which ‘ gives’ to your body at every point. 

However you dispose your anatomy you are superbly 
comfortable as never before, because you are literally 
‘free-floating’. And as an additional practical comfort” 
concluded the ERCOLion, “* 


cushion covers” 


I have provided zip-off 


HIiGH WYCOMBE - BUCES 
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3 famous names-with Sanderson in common cress vetta satute 


— Dy Fol n Piper, famous for his cork 
The Sanderson Centenary Collection contains many designs by famous people in the world of on the windows of Coventry Cathedral. 
art. Here are three examples, exemplifying the diversity of the complete Sanderson range. DESIGN 106 
, ° . sone . — hy Frank Lloyd Wright. 
You may see the whole range at your nearest Sanderson showroom: in all their brilliance of . : 2 
the noted ] er 


modern styling and colour, or in their loyalty to the classic beauty of past centuries. To find 


; 


ESTATE hy (rio Por fr. eminent 


them in their finest setting visit the new Sanderson headquarters in Berners Street. Italian architect and designer. 


SANDERSON FABRICS 


ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., BERNERS STREET. LONDON W.1 and at: GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LEEDS, MANCHESTLR, LIVERPOOL 


BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, EXETER, BRISTOL, SOL THAMPTON AND BRIGHTON 








BRICKBAT 


One in the series of 





Formica bold patterns for 
the Architect and 
Designer — Brickbat — available 
to you on special order. 


*This reproduction may tler from the actual Formica colour patter? 


In seven colours: Tone Grey, 
Suntone Yellow, Sky Blue, 

Mid Grey, Lavender, Dove Grey 
Corinth Pink 





THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 


Formica Ltd., De La Rue House, 84-8, Regent Street, London, W.1 











CASTIN Gs 


in corrosion and heat: 
resisting steels for 
special applications 


from ounces... 


«22 to cwts 


With the background of experience gained in Stainless 
Steel production over more than a quarter of a century, our 
Foundries, using modern production processes and supported 
by competent Research and Technical Staffs, are able to supply 
castings of infinite variety for high duty application. 

Whatever the size, shape, quantity or composition we 
will be pleased to receive enquiries, if your requirements are 


for acid or heat-resisting CASTINGS OF HIGH QUALITY. 


FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 


is the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the 
production and development of stainless heat-resisting steels, 
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**Her wagon-spokes made of 
the long spinners’ legs; 


The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers” 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COLTD 
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For a chariot to drive athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep 
spinners legs and grasshopper wings made good coachwork 

For more everyday, hard-wearing, long-lasting transport use 
British Aluminium, the finest metal for vehicles on rail or 
road and ships at sea 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW1 
AP452 








you have never seen 


The trend in lighting today is towards high illumination. High 
illumination is an excellent thing in itself, but until now it has inevitably been 
accompanied by excessive glare with consequent discomfort to the eyes. This 
discomfort glare, caused not only by the light source itself, but also by the fittings, 
results in the increased light becoming instead of an aid to efficiency, the very 
reverse, an actual distraction. 


Look at the picture. The office is more than adequately lighted, yet 


the light fittings themselves are not emitting any appreciable glare. The light 
source is, in fact, unobtrusive. 


This is G.E.C. comfort in lighting—a new technique in which the 
G.E.C. has gone a long way towards removing discomfort glare by using high 
illumination in conjunction with low brightness fittings of high luminous output. 
sometimes called ‘“‘dark’’ fittings because by correct design and use of suitable 
materials, they actually appear to be dark. 





reroleniie) mi amia 


high level illumination without discomfort glare 








FSA NE IO 


lighting like this before ... 





You have never seen lighting 
like this before and no advertise- 


ment can hope to make clear to you 


its remarkable superiority over 


conventional methods. It takes 4o 
pages of a new G.E.C. publica- 
tion No. F'4695, to do this, and a 
copy will be sent to youon request. 

















Trelattare 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
&G.C. Mies cash 


e LIGHTING DIVISION B. 





Renaissance 


a new dimension in 
translucent vinyl flooring... 
with all the beauty and 

many times the life of natural 
marble. Renaissance: 


an inspiring design in 








probably the most 
beautiful flooring the 
world has ever known 


HUMASCO LIMITED VINYL COVERINGS - 23 


OLD BAILEY 


Imagmation takes the floor — and wall 
—when Renaissance takes your eye. 

And this superlative Amtico quality is, 
indeed, fast taking the eye of architects 
and designers and decorators. Here's 
more than the subtle colours, the natural 
effects, of real marble. Here’s a depth, 

a translucence, that only Amtico solid 
vinyl can offer. And wear. Long, hard 
wear. Tests show that Renaissance will 
outlast marble forty times. This despite 
such modern-day things as stiletto heels 
and abrasive chemicals. Like all Amtico 
solid vinyl flooring, Renaissance is 
resilient: therefore it gives under foot, 
and is comparatively quiet in use. One 
thousand eight hundred square feet 

of Renaissance have just been laid in the 
foyer and lounge of the Royal Hibernian 
Hotel in Dublin, to the design of 

John Siddeley. And at the 1960 Ideal 
Home Exhibition, Amtico flooring was 
selected for the huge Radiation stand 
and for the flooring in the kitchen, 
living room and family room in the 
American house. It handsomely adorned 
the walls of the bathroom in the 
Georgian House. Launched in Britain at 
the beginning of the year, Amtico is 
becoming accepted far and wide. It’s 
being talked about. People are discussing 
its properties. Wear... resilience... 
translucency ... colour... and not 
least, designs. Plain. Terrazzo, Wood Grain, 
Cork, Eldorado Metal, Stardust. And 

in addition, Amtico can repeat just about 
any element of design from wallpaper, 
fabric, insignia or photographs. You may 
already have heard Amtico discussed. 
Now: see the marvel itself in displays 

and laid floors and walls which show 

the complete range made by the world’s 
largest producers of solid vinyl. Humasco 
Limited hold stocks and offer a technical 
and design service. Please come. Ring 
CITy 1056, or write to the address 

below, suggesting when you may be 


expected. 


LONDON - EC4 
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everflex VINYL COATED FABRICS 


Bernard Wardle (everflex) Ltd., Caernarvon, North Wales. Caernarvon 3243 


26 Berners Street, London W.1. LANgham 8451 











Design of the Year Award, Great Britain, 1959. 
Design of the Year Award, Canada, 1959. 
Registered Design Nos. 888702 and 888738. 
Designed by Pau! Boissevain, Dip. Arch. M.S.1.A. 


elegance 


The Ellipse series by Merchant Adventurers Limited 
provides architects and engineers with a balanced 
and integrated range of eighty elegant lighting 


fittings. These give general lighting with good 





diffusion and no disturbing glare. Efficiency is over 


80°%%—Iaboratory test data available. 


**SALIENT FEATURES 


with aw 


40w—300w 


A comprehensive leafiet giving full data and prices 


is available on request. 


Merchant Adventurers Limited ( MA 


Head Office : Hampton Rd West, Feltham, Middiesex. FELtham, 3686. London Showrooms: 43 Portland Rd. W.1!. PARK 1223 
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Design 


Raising sights in education Robin Darwin 
Pointers 


Mouth cleaning devices 1. Bruce Archer, John Bernaston and John Grieves 

Most dentists agree that the toothbrush, as commonly used, is a poor instrument for achieving 
mouth hygiene. The purpose of this investigation was to find out what alternative instruments 
could be devised that would better meet the medical, social and marketing requirements. The 


analytical approach described has important implications for the design of many other products 


Exhibition in Liverpool 
The CoID, with the co-operation of civic and commercial organisations, staged a Design Centre 


exhibition in Liverpool's Bluecoat Chambers 


Showroom in Berners Street Archie McNab 
A recent article in DESIGN discussed a new range of wallpapers and fabrics introduced in the 
centenary year of a leading manufacturer and merchant. This second article describes the firm's 


new headquarters and showrooms 
Firststep james W. Melean 


Public house style Alec Davis 


Flexibility, thoroughness and imagination in a house style with unusual problems 


Designed forsafety 7. 8. Davey 
Commercial vehicle makers are usually conservative about introducing new ideas but one manu- 
facturer has at last produced a model which incorporates several features designed to minimise 


some road hazards 
Wallpaper: detail in print 


Overseas review 


Germany: international furniture fair 


Design and people 2 


Phe second article showing the application of ergonomics by an American industrial designer 
New front for architects 

Reports 

Miscellany 


News 67 Letters 69 Books 


Addresses of British manufacturers in this issue are on page 69 


Editorial Circulation Advertisements = Council of Industrial Design, The Design Centre, 
28 Haymarket, London sw! Tel: Trafalgar 8000 anp the Council of Industrial Design Scottish 
Committee, Scottish Design Centre, 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2 Tel: pouglas 3914 


Design may be obtained from booksellers at home and abroad or from the addresses above. 
Yearly subscription rate: U K 40s post paid 





MORTIMER STREET 


r hy Jolin Drummond 


A place for Wallpaper 


THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED WITH THE 
SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION Of 
DECORATIVE SCHEMES 


PALLADIO, HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK 


AND MAY BE SEEN AT 


The Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manutacturers Limited 
19 21 Mortimer Street London W 1 
or King’s House King Street West Manchester 3 








COMMENT by ROBIN DARWIN Princ tpal, Royal ( ollege of Art 


Raising sights in education 


“Of late years an abundant shower of curates has fallen on the north of 
England; they lie very thick upon the hills.” So opens one of the greatest 
of Victorian novels. ‘Today, a little over 100 years since it was published, 
curates may be rare enough but the same thing could be said at this season 
of the would-be designers for industry who graduate from our colleges of 
art. Thus change a society’s laws of supply and demand .. . 

Here indeed is evidence of an astonishing revolution which has gathered 
a powerful impetus since the war, largely as the result of the lead given 
by the Royal College of Art. Not long ago the placing of a single designer 
in industry was a matter for comment in the college’s annual report to the 
Government; today, although it is no larger, around 60 specialist designers 
accept very well paid posts each year and many more could be placed. 
The same pattern can now be traced throughout the country in varving 
degrees, and of the abundant shower of soundly trained designers amount- 
ing to several hundreds a year who prefer industry and commerce to teach- 
ing, and are prepared to knuckle down to a new world and a new way of 
thinking, few remain unemployed. This is as much a testament to the new 
and more imaginative attitude on the part of industrialists as it is to the 
fresh winds that are chastening our colleges of art. With both sides work- 
ing in greater harmony than ever before and each seeing in the other 
some complementary interest, there may be cause for congratulation, but 
certainly none for complacency. Much more remains for each side to do. 

Industrialists in every field must gradually gain confidence in their 
designers, whether employed on the staff or as consultants, and, as hap- 
pens in the USA, must recognise their contribution as no whit less im- 
portant than that of their chief engineer or sales manager. There is no 
doubt they will do so if, but only if, the principals of some of our colleges 
of art are able in due course to discharge their part of the bargain. This 
consists in giving an education to the potential designers of the future no 
less varied in its texture but no less profound in its intent, than that leading 
to an honours degree in a university. This is by no means an impossible 
target for the few centres strategically placed in relation to the industries 
they serve, to which the Government could afford to give the necessary 
postgraduate facilities; and it must be reached. The opportunity exists, 
for at the moment the whole system of training in art and design through- 
out the country is under review by the newly appointed National Advisory 


Council for Art Education. Now is the time to raise our sights. 
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In the time it takes you to read this... 


you could have put a new 
colourful plastic-surfaced top 
on a table or counter in 


HARDEC —the balanced* board 





which lies flat by itself 
needing no adhesives and only the simplest edging. 
And it only takes a very little longer 
to use the same board 
(in another of its many 


designs) for wall-panelling. 


screwed, if you prefer it) and 


the job’s done. Done very well too! 





That's the time, money AY of 
and labour you save with re | f G2 Cc 
QUICKEST FIXING HORIZONTAL 


OR VERTICAL PLASTIC SURFACE 


% By balance we mean that the plastic surface and hardboard core of HARDEC is backed by plain plastic to minimise warping. 





Write for a free sample to :-— 
THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LTD DEPT. DN.I5 WEYBRIDGE - sueer. 
WPS /72 
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Pointers 


Goonery in print 


July, the month for holidays, for the finals at Wimbledon, 


for those lazy Sundays when the garden has passed its 
early rampant growth, is also the month, as our guest 
leader writer Robin Darwin points out, when hundreds 
of art students leave their colleges and schools and seek 
their way in the world. Mr Darwin, who is principal of 
the Royal College of Art, presents his case for higher 
educational standards in concise and lucid prose. ‘The con- 
trast between this and the barely intelligible efforts of his 
students, to be seen in the latest issue of Ark, the college’s 
somewhat irregular journal, is marked. 

rhis obscurity is apparently the intention, though if 
you can force yourself past the first few sentences the 
Goonish mixture is oddly funny. It will be more readily 
appreciated, of course, by those whose addiction to radio's 
macabre pair — Piers Stevens and Paul McDowall — will 
have provided some training in these matters. What is 
disturbing, however, is the underlying nihilism which is 
part and parcel of the ‘beat’ outlook. If this is a true re- 
flection of what top art students are thinking, then Bruce 
Archer’s prediction (in a recent talk at the Institute of 
Contemporary Arts) that in the ’sixties the industrial de- 
signer should change his attitude from that of an artist to 
that of a professional servant of society, provides a chal- 
lenge which these students must sooner or later accept. 
The majority of RCA students are, in fact, design stu- 
dents, and clearly they cannot serve a society whose values 
they are trying to destroy — not, that is, without substitut- 
ing something new if not better. 

Some serious (and one hopes lucid) discussion of this 
problem would be welcomed by those who believe that 
such abundant vitality could lead to important develop- 
ments in the future. Certainly the need to maintain the 
standard of graphic inventiveness displayed by Ark’s 


present editors, cannot be over emphasised. 


Packaged dangers 

The packaged house has always seemed a logical develop- 
ment in our industrial age and is one way of ensuring a 
closer relationship between architect and industrial de- 
signer. The increase in the use of factory made com- 
ponents is indeed an inevitable progression in building 
techniques, and there is little doubt that housing stand- 
ards would be a good deal higher if the industry paid 
more attention to experiment in this field rather than 
follow the cautious traditions of the post-war modern 
style. That one or two firms are now having a go is in 
itself encouraging. Yet a recent film shown by Cedar 
Homes Ltd, intended to boost the merits of packaged 
homes, succeeded only in emphasising the dangers that 


can result when one house is reproduced hundreds of 


times in a speculative estate. The film was made in the 
USA and it must have planted the thought in the minds 
of many who were watching it that we must do every- 
thing possible to prevent similar rashes of prefabricated 
houses being erected in Britain. The designs of the houses 
suggested by Cedar Homes seem in themselves to be 
pleasant enough, and allow considerable flexibility in the 
use of components, but much more thought must be given 
to the planning of complete neighbourhoods if this new 


development in building methods is to be acceptable. 


OK word 
Believe it or not, this illustration was taken from an ad- 
vertisement of one of our leading motor manufacturers. 
It may, of course, be fortuitous that the advertisement 
appeared in Punch, though rumour has it that more serious 
minded journals have also carried it in their pages. ‘The 
fact is that ‘ergonomics’ has clearly become the OK word 
but what it means is apparently far less important. “‘A 
surprising amount of ergonomics goes into V--xh--l cars”, 
says the ad. Surprising indeed; but if you look again at 


the drawing you will see immediately where the trouble 
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lies. Do you see what the man is holding in his right 
hand? Yes, a MANIKIN. And those who have forgotten 
what is wrong with using a manikin are advised to refer 
quickly to J. Christopher Jones’ comments in Fitting for 
Action (DESIGN 135/38 — 42). 

All this would be much better fun, of course, if its 
implications were not so serious. The application of ergo- 
nomic principles in the design of cars is at best haphazard, 
and in most cases non-existent. To what extent the cur- 
rent accident rate would be reduced by careful ergonomic 
design cannot be estimated, though it is possible that sub- 
stantial reductions would result. The trouble is that so 
little information about accidents on the road seems to be 
available that anyone with a prejudice can put forward 
his own pet theory with no fear of contradiction. Until 
the causes of accidents are known, little can be done in 
applying remedies. A systematic analysis of accidents is 
an urgent requirement — and systematic analysis is a fun- 
damental element of the ergonomic method. 








MOUTH 
CLEANING 
DEVICES 


L. BRUCE ARCHER, research 
JOHN BURNASTON , dental advice 
JOHN GRIEVES, design 


Consumer needs 16 

The real subject of this article is not so much 
toothbrush design, or even dental hygiene, but the 
process or method of design that we believe ts 
applicable to almost any industrial product today. 
There are clearly two approaches that could be 
adopted by the industrial designer if asked to 
reconsider the design of a toothbrush. The first is to 
accept the toothbrush as a fundamental tool of mouth 
hygiene : to consider the overall shape, the colour, the 
package, and produce answers according to intuition 
and judgment. The second ts to forget that such a 
thing as a toothbrush extsts, to examine all the 
problems involved, and then to experiment with new 
solutions. This second approach is demonstrated here 
in the form of a case history of a project carried out for 
DESIGN by a spectalist team consisting of a dentist, 

a research worker and an industrial design student. 
The case history is not complete, since full 
experimental facilities would be needed to test the 
ideas put forward. That the problem solving method 
in this case points to such unconventional solutions, 
suggests that there may be many other products whose 
forms we take for granted but which might be 
changed radically if their functions were subjected 


to detailed analysts. 
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CLINICAL REQUIREMENTS 


The toothbrush looks like an elementary and simple pro- 


duct. However, in this, as in most cases, there is more to 
be seen when the human activity related to a product is 
examined in detail, than when the product is seen in 
isolation. The human activity in this case is mouth hy- 
giene. A survey of the requirements for mouth hygiene is 
therefore a necessary preliminary to any study of an ideal 
mouth cleaning device. 

To most people, oral hygiene is a battle against tooth 
decay. This disease has become rampant in recent times 
owing to changes which have taken place in the eating 
habits of civilised societies. For example, the introduction 
into the diet of refined carbohydrates such as white bread, 
biscuits and pastry has rendered the mouth less self 
cleansing. These foods tend to stick between the teeth and 
to become rammed into the tiny natural crevices which 
are present on the crowns and surfaces of the teeth. The 
bacterial fermentation of carbohydrates forms lactic malic 
and succinic acids, which in turn attack the teeth, pene- 
trating the hard enamel and permitting bacteria to spread 
rapidly through the soft interior 

Tooth decay is not the whole of the problem of mouth 
hygiene, however. Civilised gums are as sick as civilised 
teeth. Again we must blame modern methods of food 
preparation which remove much of the fibrous matter 
from natural foods and with it the basis of healthy exer- 
cise for the gums. It must be remembered that both the 
teeth and the gums are built for hard work, and are living 
tissues, much more complicated and internally active than 
most people think. Under primitive conditions the teeth 
and gums are self-repairing against the attrition of food 
tearing and grinding, but to achieve it they need adequate 
muscular and tissue exercise and a healthy blood circula- 
tion. In the almost complete absence from civilised food 


of fibrous and tough material there is now no occasion 


for the strong chewing which is such an essential part of 


the natural function of the mouth. Like any other part 
of the body which is kept unnaturally idle, the muscles 
and tissues of teeth and gums become flabby and prone 
to disease. The effect of this chewing must be replaced 
by artificial stimulation, and gum massage is therefore an 
essential part of mouth hygiene. 

Ina healthy mouth there is a germ-free trench one milli- 
metre deep between the gum edge and the side of the 
tooth. Buried in the gum there is a little ring of tough 
tissue, rather like an elastic band, which helps to hold the 
gum close to the tooth. If for any reason the gum trench 
deepens, food debris and germs lodge in it. making it still 
deeper. After a time the tough ring may be attacked, 
allowing the trench to become deeper and wider. Even 
before the deepening of the gum trench becomes evident 
to the sufferer, stagnant food debris and germs may ac- 
cumulate in considerable quantity in pockets below the 
gum line, attacking the bone and soft tissue around the 
roots of the teeth. Oral hygiene should therefore be much 
concerned with keeping the gum trench free from debris 
and infection. The accumulation of tartar on the teeth is 
quite a different matter from the effects of food debris or 
the presence of decay, and although tartar can and does 


have the effect of deepening the gum trench, it cannot be 
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1 and 2 Diagrammatic plan and cross-section of molar 
teeth. Decay begins through accumulation of minute 
food debris and bacteria in the natural crevices in the 
enamel, in the spaces between adjoining teeth and in 
the trench between teeth and gums 


3 Two diagrams showing the development of decay in 
the gum trench. The fibrous ‘band’ around the teeth 
holding the gums firmly in place is attacked causing the 
gums to recede, as can be seen in the right hand dia- 
gram. This creates an even bigger trench in which food 
particles accumulate. 





Mouth cleaning devices 


controlled by ordinary mouth care. The removal of tartar 
is a task for the dental surgeon. 

Fundamentally, then, the objects of ordinary mouth 
hygiene are to remove food debris from between the teeth, 
from the crevices on the surfaces of the teeth and from 
the gum trenches; to keep the mouth free from the pro- 
ducts of food decomposition (especially those of starch and 
sugar); and to maintain the gums in a firm healthy con- 
dition, especially at the gum margin and between the 
teeth. These are the basic functional requirements of an 
efficient mouth cleansing device. How far do existing de- 


vices, such as the toothbrush, satisfy these requirements’ 


EXISTING DEVICES 
Many primitive societies subsist on diets which make 
mouth cleaning, as a distinctive operation, unnecessary. 
In some of these societies, such as the Eskimo’s, the teeth 
are worn away by attrition to a large extent, without ill 
effect, and little importance seems to be attached either to 
the hygienic or to the aesthetic aspects of mouth care. In 
other societies implements such as fibrous roots or twigs 
are employed as ‘toothbrushes’, sometimes with doubtful 
advantage. In many the practice of oral hygiene has 
mainly religious significance. Indeed, it will be seen that 
in modern Western society the practice of mouth hygiene 
is related more to social graces than to functional needs. 
The flat of the forefinger is widely used in place of the 
toothbrush, even in some comparatively advanced socie- 
ties, and this proves to be an effective technique, mainly 
because it fulfills the prime need for gum stimulation. In 
modern Western society, however, the familiar tooth- 
brush is the only generally accepted instrument of oral 
hygiene, although in some countries the toothpick is 


commonly employed as well. 


Toothbrush types 


Although an endless variety of toothbrush shapes has 


been produced at one time or another, and although many 
shapes are still obtainable, the most widely distributed 


types now conform to two basic patterns. Both of these 


are mounted on straight or slightly cranked handles of 


semi-rigid plastics about 6 inches long. Both have a head 
about | inch long with bristles about $ inch high. One 
type has three rows each of about six tufts, with about 100 
bristles in each tuft. The tufts are quite widely spaced. 
This, the ‘standard’ toothbrush, is the most commonly 
used. The other type, which seems to have gained a little 
in favour in the very recent past, is described as ‘multi- 
tufted’ and contains three or four rows of about a dozen 
closely spaced tufts. 

The bristles may be of nylon or natural pig’s bristle. 
However, natural bristle is becoming scarce as more effici- 
ent methods of pig rearing make the labour of collecting 
the thin harvest less and less worth while. 

The hardness of the toothbrush is directly dependent 
upon the diameter of the bristle strand employed. Strands 
of -013 inch in diameter produce a brush which is des- 
cribed as ‘hard’, while a brush with -O11 -— -012-inch 
strandsis*‘medium’, and one with -009-inchstrands is ‘soft’. 

Of the variety of designs which were once more freely 


available than they are now, the major distinction was in 


the profile to which the bristles were trimmed. Nowadays 
the trim is usually flat. Common variations on the flat 


profile are serrated, plain and tapered tuft designs. 


Shortcomings of toothbrushes 
How effective are these designs as instruments of oral 
hygiene? This question has been debated at length in the 
dental Press for many years. One issue which now seems 
to have been completely settled is the once hotly argued 
contention on the respective merits of nylon and bristle. 
It appears to have been demonstrated conclusively that 
there is no difference in the effectiveness of nylon and 
bristle of the same hardness, while nylon is more consist- 
ent in texture, lasts longer and may harbour fewer bac- 
teria. Incidentally, the tests which led to these conclusions 
also showed that any tooth abrasion which occurs in 
brushing is almost wholly due to the effects of the abrasive 
polishing agents in the toothpaste or dentifrice, and 
hardly at all to the action of the toothbrush itself. 

hus, as far as tooth abrasion is concerned, hard brushes 
have neither vice nor virtue. On the other hand, in the 
realm of gum care, hard brushes quickly lacerate gums 
and cheek lining and in consequence either do more dam- 
age than good or are employed rather sparingly on the 
tooth surfaces only. Moreover, since even the thin bristles 
of a soft brush are still 10 — 100 times bigger than the 
tiny natural crevices in the crowns of teeth, and quite 
unable to penetrate the capillary spaces between touch- 
ing and overlapping teeth, it is clear that the hard brush 
especially is almost entirely devoid of value. The soft 
brush, however, even though its bristles are not much 
better at penetrating small crevices, is capable of providing 
all the valuable gum stimulation which will win half the 
battle in oral hygiene. 

It is clear, therefore, that as a cleansing device the 
toothbrush has several fundamental disadvantages and as 
a gum stimulator the soft versions are good, but the 


effectiveness even of these depends upon proper use. 


BACKGROUND OF USE 

Any product which forms part ofa man-tool-work system, 
as a toothbrush does, is as dependent upon a proper atti- 
tude to the work and upon an effective use of the tool 
as it is upon the functional design of the tooi itself. Ulti- 
mate efficiency can only be measured as the outcome of 
all three relationships, man-tool, tool-work, and man- 
work. In the case of the toothbrush the overall efficiency 
is exceedingly low. 

The clearest evidence of this is the growing concern of 
the health authorities of all the Western countries at the 
rapidly worsening mouth conditions of all their peoples. 
In the children especially it is not uncommon to find full 
or partial sets of dentures by the age of 14, and the onset 
of tooth decay is advancing in all age groups. 

The misgivings of the health authorities about the pub- 
lic’s taste in toothbrushes, and about its habits in using 
them, are shared by the toothbrush manufacturers. The 
whole business of designing and marketing toothbrushes 
turns upon behaviour problems — eating habits, buying 
habits, brushing habits —- more than upon any technical 


difficulties there may be in production. 
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Dentists point out that in 1956, for example, there were 
about 35 million potential toothbrush users in Britain, 
allowance having been made for very small children and 
older people with dentures. Yet in that year less than 25 
million toothbrushes were sold. The evidence suggests that 
nearly one person in every three does not own a tooth- 
brush. Many of those who do, make their toothbrushes 
last for over a year before renewing them. Other investi- 
gations, both here and in America, have supported the 
view that a very large part of the populations in both 
countries either do not brush their teeth at all, or do it so 
infrequently or with such worn-out brushes as to make the 
exercise ineffectual. Dental associations plead for wide- 
spread and persistent campaigns to educate the public, 
and especially the children, in the importance of oral 
hygiene. The journals of the dental profession are punctu- 
ated with arguments on the merits of various toothbrush- 
ing techniques which have been put forward from time to 
time. In fact, quite a lot of effort is devoted in schools and 
hospitals to demonstrate one or other of the recommend- 
ed brushing techniques, and at least one English county 
has been so appalled by the laxity of its children’s mouth 
hygiene that it has authorised its education and health 
officers to issue toothbrushes free of charge. 
and brush manufacturers blame the 


Some dentists 


toothpaste advertisers for this condition by 


worsening 
propagating the myth that day-long protection against 
tooth decay can be obtained by the use of toothpastes with 
certain magic formulae. ‘The evidence seems to show that 
in fact it takes at least four brushings a day, with or without 
toothpaste, to effect any observable retardation of tooth 
decay. It is said that no toothpaste has ever shown itself 
capable of anything but a fleeting reduction of bacterial 
activity in the mouth, and it is certain that many contain 
abrasive polishing agents which can do physical damage 
to the teeth. In fact, the only real merit of toothpaste is 


that it helps to remove vellow 


film and make tooth- 
brushing a more pleasant task. This is merit enough, of 
course, if it helps people to brush their teeth more often. 
If. however, it lulls them into believing that one or two 
brushings a day is enough, then it is doing a lot of harm. 
We therefore now have an additional problem. Not 
only is the toothbrush a poor tool in itself, but to be 
effective in retarding decay it must be used more often 


and for longer periods than is generally accepted. 


MARKETING 

These behaviour problems at the point of usage are paral- 
leled by similar problems at the point-of-sale. Not only is 
demand very slack, but most manufacturers have diffi- 
culty in selling ‘fancy’ designs, even those which have 
been carefully arranged to meet dentists’ recommenda- 
tions. Generally speaking, consumers seem disinclined to 
pay much more than two shillings for a toothbrush. This 
leaves very little room for manoeuvre, either in design or 
in presentation. ‘The result is an inwards spiral in which 
designs tend to get simpler and more standardised in order 
to keep prices down and the public turns more and more 
to the cheapest make because there is little but the price 
to distinguish between the standardised designs. 


Almost all toothbrush buying seems to be done by 


4 Standard toothbrush with widely spaced tufts 
This example is trimmed with a serrated edge to 
the bristles, and a ‘fancy’ profile, but these do not 


help penetration of the small crevices. 


5 Multitufted toothbrush. The soft versions of this 
type of brush have gained favour recently, largely 
because they stimulate the gums by friction without 
lacerating them. The group photograph on page 24 
shows the variety of brush shapes and angles of head 
that is available. But the dental profession seems to 
be agreed on two points — the trim of the head 
should be flat (shaped heads do not help penetration 
of awkward corners) and the handle should be 
straight (so that the user has a clear idea by feel 
of the direction of the brush stroke). Bristle has no 
advantage over nylon and does not last as long. 


6 The industry is well aware of the 


recommendations of the dental profession but 
marketing conditions have defeated most efforts 
to conform. This brush was produced as the result 
of extensive research into medical requirements 
but it was not a sales success and was dropped 
MAKER Halex Lid 
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7 Even the best brush will not overcome the 
fundamental problem that even the finest strands 
are much too large to penetrate the small crevices 
in which food debris accumulates, as shown in this 
photomicrograph, taken specially for DESIGN by 


the School of Dental Surgery, Birmingham 


University. Enlarged nine times. 





8 A combination of brushing techniques is 
recommended — yet who has the patience, skill or 
opportunity to go through this for three minutes, 
four times a day? this plastics model made with 
artificial teeth demonstrates the difficulty of cleaning 
where there is irregular growth (most people have 
some irregular teeth). 








the women of the house, and in a large number of cases 
the occasion is either the eve of departure for the annual 
holiday or the despatch of a member of the family to 
hospital. Under these circumstances the customer usually 
takes the cheapest standard toothbrush in sight at the 
time. There seems to be little evidence of any brand 
loyalty, although there does seem to be some prejudice 
against unknown makes. One very unfortunate feature is 
the apparent public preference for textures which are 


considered to be much too hard by most dentists. 


Price at a minimum 

All this makes toothbrush marketing very difficult. There 
is only a small profit margin for the manufacturer, who has 
to employ every device of production technology to keep 
prices down. As a result there is not enough money in ad- 
vertising appropriations for big campaigns, and in any case 
advertising seems to make little difference to actual sales. 

One factor which does not seem to have been appre- 
ciated is that consumers tend to regard toothbrushes as 
durable items of equipment. like brooms or hairbrushes. 
When the consumer runs out of an expendable item such 
as toothpaste or washing powder the need for replacement 
becomes clear at a well defined moment. All that is need- 
ed is bold point-of-sale display advertising to remind the 
housewife of this clear need when she reaches the shop 
Toothbrushes, like scrubbing brushes, are often used until 
the last whisker is worn away, and the compulsion to buy 
a new one can be put off almost indefinitely. 

In itself the toothbrush is a small and undramatic thing, 
but the wide variety of problems outlined above clearly 
shows the need for a strategic rather than a tactical ap- 
proach to any programme of re-design. The importance 
of designing for efficient functioning is universally recog- 
nised. The need to look at the product as part of a man- 
tool-work system, in which the tool-work relationship (or, 
in other words, the design-for-function aspect) is only one 
element of the whole, is not so widely understood. In the 
case of the toothbrush, the man-tool relationship, or 
brushing habit, and the man-work relationship, or atti- 
tude to mouth hygiene, make nonsense of any pretension 
to mechanical efficiency which a toothbrush might have 

Similarly, at the point-of-sale, the concept of marketing 
has to be widened from the mere brightening up of varia- 
tions on the standard design, within the present limits of 
price and public prejudice, to a complete re-appraisal of 
the human need, social behaviour and buying habit. The 


designer who wishes to intervene effectively in such a 
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situation must be able to serve the underlying human 
need with an effective man-tool-work system. Moreover, 
he must be capable of presenting the product with a proper 
appreciation of the power of the product image, of brand 


loyalty and of the compulsion to buy. 


The strategic approach 

How does design on a strategic level operate? First of all 
the basic idea of employing such a thing as a toothbrush 
for mouth hygiene must be questioned. We have seen that 
in common usage the toothbrush its not a very effective 
instrument for inhibiting the fermentation of food acids. 
or for stimulating the blood circulation in the periodontal 
tissues, and there is no reason to suppose that better in- 
struments could not be developed. Secondly, the concept 
of mouth hygiene being performed as a private act in the 
bathroom as a postscript to washing or shaving must be 
re-examined. The electric razor has freed shaving from 
the bathroom sink and hot water, and the vacuum cleaner 
has brought carpet beating indoors. The electric tooth- 
brush, as so far developed, does not promise the same 
dramatic re-orientation. Thirdly, the point of sale image 
of the toothbrush as a kind of small scrubbing brush, to 
be bought as cheaply as possible and used indefinitely, 
must be erased and a new image substituted. which will 
support a higher selling price allowing more room for 


research, design, development and presentation 


NEW SOLUTIONS 
DESIGN has not the facilities for research and development 
that a systematic analysis of all these problems would re- 
quire. Nevertheless it is possible to point out the directions 
in which an imaginative approach to the subject might 
lead. For example, it might be possible to devise some 
way of eliminating the dietary deficiencies which cause 
the trouble. More practicable would be a chewing de- 
vice, tougher than chewing gum, which might be capable 
of restoring the primitive balance of exercise, partial attri- 
tion, and scavenging. Alternatively, it might be better to 
accept the flaccid state of the mouth and concentrate on 
after-treatments, the best of which would be a means of 
dry brushing which could be done anywhere and at any 
time. Another form of after-treament would be a syringe 
instead of a brush. Again, a mouth-wash or mouth-spray 
might produce the required effects by chemical means. 
Shots in the dark, such as these, might produce an 
answer. To persuade a manufacturer that this is the best 


or the only answer is another problem. In any case, the 
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odds against finding a satisfactory solution to a dead- 
locked problem in a market as tight as this by mere guess- 
work are so great that it would be foolish to proceed with 
even the most promising design unless some analysis had 
been performed. The starting point should therefore be a 
systematic examination of the medical, social behaviour 
and marketing situations calculated to produce a realistic 
specification of the essential elements of the question. ‘The 
creative moment can then follow in which intuitive and 
rational ideas can be put forward with equal validity. 
Subsequently, analysis of the probable effectiveness of 
each of the proposed solutions will reveal one or several 
of the designs which are likely to meet the problem 

The lines on which such research and development 
could be carried out are suggested in the Specification and 
Design Method for Developing a Mouth Cleaning Device, set 
out on page 31. It can be seen from this that a full in- 
vestigation of the subject would be detailed and extensive, 
though well within the capacity of a university research 
department backed by a manufacturer’s development 
facilities. The suggested solutions, illustrated here, are 
purely indications of what a systematic analysis of the 
subject might produce. They are based on what amounts 
to a fairly cursory investization into the medical, social 
and marketing problems. Yet even this small-scale sur- 
vey has produced some ideas which, as far as is known, 
are revolutionary in concept. No doubt some of the ideas 
would be considerably modified as a result of experi- 
mental evidence, but nevertheless they are considered to 
be promising by dental experts 

It must be emphasised that both the actual methodo- 
logy and the proposed designs are merely evocative, but 
so far as is known, no-one has yet attempted to tackle the 


problem this way. 


Broader implications 

Not many British designers have had experience of de- 
signing in a saturated market, or in the face of a price war. 
Yet it is in precisely these circumstances that the influ- 
ence of the skilled designer can be most effectively em- 
ployed. At the same time the circumstances do not allow 
for guesswork, half measures or designs which lack com- 
pulsion at the point of sale. All the national and inter- 
national economic developments point to tightening mar- 
kets in several fields of manufacture. The moral of this 
particular case history is that the time is ripe for designers 
to start practising a more strategic and a more systematic 


attitude to designing. 


9, 10 and 11 One of the 
recommended brushing 

tec hniques is shown in 9, but 
10 shows what happens when 
the ay erage person tries to put 
this into effect. This is not 

very different from the normal 
action, 11, which is unsatis- 


factory 


continued > 
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12, 13, 14, 15 There have been few attempts to break the 
deadlock of the market with entirely fresh solutions. This 
French electric toothbrush is an attempt to raise the status 
of mouth hygiene. The small head allows cleaning in 
difficult places not always reached by the conventional 
toothbrush, such as the narrow gap between the back of the 
teeth in the upper jaw and cheekbone. The head revolves 


through about 60° as shown in 14. This mechanical action 


ensures more persistent all round cleaning than most people 


are prepared to give with a normal brush. Moreover, the 


up and down brush action is good. But the fundamental 


disadvantage, that the thickness of the bristles prevents 
penetration of the minute crevices, is still present. Unlike 
the electric shaver, the electric toothbrush does not free the 
user from any of the conventional paraphernalia of mouth 
hygiene. vertheless the manufacturer reports that the brush 
has had good sales. As yet it is not available in Great Britain 
MAKER Broxodent. 
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Specification and design method for developing 


A MOUTH CLEANING DEVICE 


The function of the proposed design is: 

a Toremove or render ineffective harmful bacteria and products 
ol food decomposition in the mouth. 

b To avoid interference with beneficial bacteria and secretions 
a Toremove food debris from surface crevices in teeth 

b To avoid excessive enamel abrasion 

a Toremove food debris from spaces between teeth 

b To avoid damage to gums and cheek linings 

a Toremove food debris from gum trenches 

b ‘To avoid excessive gum trench enlargement 

a To massage gums and stimulate healthy tissue activity 

b To avoid excessive gum abrasion 

Phe method of use of the proposed de sign must be clearly seen to be 
a Rewarding 

b Pleasant 

c As portable, quick and easily put away as possible 

d_ As independent of special facilities such as running water, sink 
electricity etc as possible 

e As independent of special instructions, techniques or self 

disc ipline in use as possible 

Phe proposed design must lend itself to marketing 

a Througha variety of outlets, including food and household 
supplies retailers, as well as through chemists 

b With good brand identification 

c¢ From compulsive motives (ie convincing selling points 

d On impulse (ie arresting point of sale reminders 

Find the nature and effect of 

a Harmful bacteria 

b Harmful prod icts ol food decomposition 


bacteria 


c Beneficial 
ds Beneficial mouth secretions 

Find the nature of the adhesive forces for food debris u 

a Surface cracks in teeth 

b Spaces between teeth 

c Gum trenches 

Find the nature of the beneficial effects of gum massage 

Find eflective methods of detecting: 

a The presence or absence of food m surface crevices, spaces between 
teeth and gum trenches 
b Excessive enamel abrasion 
‘ Excessive trench enlargement 
d_ Excessive gum abrasior 
e Harmful bacteria and products of food decomposition 

List methods of preventing, removing or neutralising the effects of 

8a and 8b and note the effects of these on 8c and 8d 

List methods of removing food debris in 9a, 9b and 9c, by 

a Introducing a new force that acts against the adhesive force 

eg bristle action, water flow 

b Re moving the adhesive force 1ts¢ If eg by ce tergent 

List methods of producing forces which would have the beneficial 
effects of gum massage, 10 

List 

a Motives, 6a, 6b which can induce people to carry out mouth 

hygiene and which can be satisfied by the process 

b Motives 7b. 7« - 7d whi h can induce people to recognise a 

liked brand and model, to wish to buy an instrument of oral hygiene, 
and to feel impelled to buy such an instrument at a given moment 

c Methods by which the user can know that beneficial effects, la, 

2a. 3a. 4a and 5a have been achieved and that undesirable 

effects, Ib, 2b, 3b, 4b, and 5b have not begun. 

Pest the most promising methods listed in 12, 13, and 14, using the 
detection methods of 11, and decide which methods are effective 
Examine the most promising me thods, 16, in the light of 6c, 6d 

and be. Select most like ly to be adopted by apathetic users 

List all the ways in which the effective methods of 17 can be combined. 
Select some of these combinations, 18, and develop in the light of 

l5a, Lob and 1x for prototype production. 


lest the prototypes with laboratory, user, and market trials. 



















































New tools for mouth hygiene 
The designs illustrated on this page 
and on pages 32 and 33 are intended 
to be evocative and are not 

necessarily finished solutions. They 
were prepared by John Grieves, a 
second-year student of industrial 
design at the LCC Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, based on information 
compiled for this article. Patents 


and registered designs pending 














16 Toothpicks. A new way of 
presenting toothpicks so that their 
use became ‘respectable’ would go a 
long way towards making tooth 


cleaning after every meal practicable 


17 Chewing device in hard rubber 
A direct substitute for the fibrous 
material missing from the modern 
diet might restore normal mouth 


conditions at source 
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18 Portable toothbrush with dentifrice. Since four 
brushings a day are needed for proper mouth care, 
a brush which can be carried in the handbag or 
pocket, and used anywhere might help. 


19 Mock-up of disposable toothbrush 

with toothpaste. A cheap toothbrush 
containing its own toothpaste (dispensed 
through a small nozzle among the bristles 

by bending the semi rigid handle) might put 
the toothbrush into the category of a 
consumable item, thus making marketing 
and more frequent replacement easier. 
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20, 21 and 22 Mock-up of mouth spray. A spray 


of fine jets of water might be much more efficient 


than a bristle brush. A simple squeeze valve can 

be incorporated. Straight or cranked heads, 21, 
with or without rubber or bristle gum stimulators, 
would appear to make the mouth spray the most 
promising instrument yet devised for correct mouth 
hygiene. A block of detergent might be inserted in a 
poc ket at the tap end of the tube to make usage 


more pleasant and effective. 
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The Design Centre went to Liverpool recently with an 
exhibition of some 450 consumer goods selected from *De- 
sign Index’. The display which was held at the Bluecoat 
Chambers, followed the pattern of previous ColD pro- 
vincial exhibitions in that it took the form of a smaller 
edition of The Design Centre. But this particular exhibi- 
tion broke new ground, since it was the first staged inde- 
pendently by the CoID in a provincial city (previous 
Design Centre exhibitions out of London have been held 
at the invitation of individual retailers). Local retailers 
gave it their full support by stocking the goods exhibited, 
and staging special window displays. 

In this case the exhibition was sponsored by the Liver- 
pool Chamber of Commerce, the Liverpool Daily Post and 
Echo, the Liverpool Stores Committee, and the CoID. 
This joint effort may well mark a new milestone in the 
ColD’s plans to extend The Design Centre idea outside 
London. 


The exhibition itself was designed by Ian Bradbery, 


BELOW LEFT Part of The Design Centre exhibition 
shown recently in Liverpool designed by Ian 
Bradbery. BELow The poster for the exhibition, 
printed in turquoise, green and black, part of the 
special exhibition house style, was also designed by 
Mr Bradbery. Over 34,000 people visited the 
display. 


who also designed all the publicity material, so that post- 
ers, invitation and display cards, etc, all had the same 
house style. The exhibition, which was opened by Lord 
Woolton, was also supported by lectures and discussion 
meetings. Prior to the opening Stephen Garrett talked to 
the staff of those retail stores that are members of the 
Liverpool Stores Committee, and Paul Reilly, director, 
ColD, gave a lecture on Design Today at the Walker Art 
Gallery. A special ‘viewing night’ was arranged for mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Architectural Society, and this was 
followed by a discussion meeting, with the theme Within 
and without : a consideration of houses and their furnishings. The 
panel at this meeting was made up of Dr Ronald Brad- 
bury, the Liverpool City architect; James Noel White, 
deputy director, CoID; John Sheridan, architect; Rich- 
ard Huws, designer, and Sylvia Reid, architect and de- 
signer. The exhibition which was seen by 34,400 people 
and by 74 parties of school children, was also featured on 


television. 
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CENTENARY 


Showrooms in Berners Street 


A previous article (DESIGN 136/39 — 45) showed a selection of new fabrics and wallpapers introduced by 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd to celebrate its hundredth birthday. Over this period the firm has grown from a 


single small warehouse to an organisation with world wide interests and agencies in many countries. This second 


article discusses the new headquarters which have opened, appropriately enough, in the centenary year. 


ARCHIE McNAB Lhe new Sanderson building has been acclaimed in the 


Press and by interested advertisers as ‘‘fabulous’’, as a 
building which “sets a new level in London shop and 
showroom design”; it has in fact been greeted with almost 
unreserved approval. The building is certainly impressive 
and has qualities which merit serious attention yet in 
some respects it falls short of the high standard aimed at. 
In planning the building Sanderson’s had two things in 
mind: first, that the showrooms should house a perman- 
ent exhibition of fabrics and wallpapers and, at the same 
time, provide a classified library of the firm’s products for 
the benefit of its clients, whether they are from the trade 
or are private customers; and secondly, that the building 
as a whole should speak for itself as the headquarters of an 
internationally known organisation. 


On the whole, both these objectives have been achieved 





by the architects, Slater and Uren, working in conjunc- 








tion with the interior and display designers, Beverley 








Pick Associates. though the second, by virtue of a gener- 
ous budget, by the emphasis on rich materials and finishes 
and by the novelty of the building, is considerably more 
successful than the first. From the point of view of the 
building’s function as a showroom, the trees tend to hide 
the wood, and one is overawed by the glitter and sparkle 
of aluminium and brass and by the overwhelming number 
and variety of colours which are bewildering in their pro- 
fusion. Most customers have however taken this in their 
stride and, while silently acknowledging the fact that this 
is a new Showroom, have settled down quickly to the im- 
mediate task of selecting a wallpaper or a fabric for their 
homes. lhe effectiveness of the new self-service technique 
is undoubtedly one of the best features of the building and 


ensures quick and easy purchasing by customers 


Courtyard entrance 

Ihe underground car park which accommodates 70 cars 
provides another service for customers which deserves 
wider application elsewhere. The open courtyard and 
garden are not merely decorative but also act as the main 
vehicular entrance and exit for the car park. They are 
open to the street and thus encourage people to walk in 
under the first floor; but it is a pity there are no seats on 
which customers can relax. Though it is not a new idea. 
this nevertheless represents an advance in this country. 
Sanderson’s is also to be commended for seeing the ad- 
vantages of window shopping under cover and so setting 
back the building to provide ample pavements even at 


text continued on page 38 
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Showrooms 
in Berners Street 





Ground floor foyer 
Customers enter the building from Berners Street, past a series sign and colour’ and, lit from behind, is the most eve catching 
of window settings and under a canopy to the main foyer part of the exhibition area. As a secular mural, it does not 
access 1S also possible from the car park which is restrained obviously, impart any ecclesiastical sentin lity, but it seems 

to conform to the principle of spectacle v ut having much 


and simple. It is dominated by the glass mural by John Piper 
1 glass itself. Also on the 


respect lor the structure of stained el 


and by the main stair to the first floor, 1 and 2. John Piper's 


executed by Patrick Reyntiens) represents simply ‘de- 


ground floor is the trade fabric showroon 


mural 


_2 


‘s 


= Resi ee. 








Second floor 


More dignified and restrained than the first, it is devoted to 


and makes use of similar display techniques, 7. One 
vod of displaying fabrics has been used, 8, and is 
nt: the two cones apex to apex are described 


id are intended to show the fabric both as a full 


as it would look when hung. This is not however 


apparent and seems to stretch the fabric unnaturally 





First floor 


rhe main staircase leads to the principal exhibition area and 
two-storey display, 3. This is filled with masts to which wall- 
papers have been attached like pennants and is surrounded by 


room settings of various kinds. In the centre is a large flower 


bed of pebbles and succulents and crumpled satin luxuriantly 


contributing to the decorative elements which seem so much 
to dominate the display. The whole area is lit by pendant lights 
at differing heights. 

At the top of the main stair is another reception desk at which 
customers can enquire before exploring the papers on view on 
the remainder of this floor, which is laid out in a series of bays, 
5. incorporating wallpaper book desks, small room settings, 
and hinged panels of wallpapers. The desks are double sided 
with a central slot in which are placed order forms, ete. 

The main vista on this floor, running parallel to the main 
facade, is terminated by a waiting area which goes off at right 
angles and opens out into the pattern bar and order counter, 4, 


Here 


these and the order counter is filled with one legged stools at 


further book desks are located and the area between 
various heights set among jardinieres of satin and succulents 
[he stools seem to be a joke concession to the ergonomics of 
seating for all ages and sizes 


\ bridge 


main display area, and is devoted to papers by such designers as 


6, link extends from the pattern bar back to the 


Frank Lloyd Wright and Gio Ponti, once again set off by seat- 
ing on the window wall and the by now inevitable flower bed. 


Iwo staircases here also lead to the second floor. 


Third floor 
Access to this floor is by lift (although stairs are provided at the 
extremities of the building) and this has been done to prevent 


overcrowding. There is again extensive 


panel display, but 
generally the area is laid out in small sections with book desks 
and display ‘horses’, 9, on which can be shown any particular 


paper or fabric required. 


continued 
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Showrooms 
in Berners Street 


10 View of garden from the 
courtyard entrance. In the 
background is a glass and 
marble mosaic wall by Jupp 
Dernbach-Mayen who also 
selected the rocks and 
boulders for the garden and 


advised on its layout. 


the cost of some display space 

The garden itself is interesting, if a trifle precious and 
derivative, with its mosaic wall, weeping beech tree in 
its gigantic flower pot, the pool and monolithic fountain. 
It seems wrong to use pebbles, for example, on a smooth 
marble surface when their natural setting would be in 
sand or a similarly soft bed; again natural stone should 
not surely be forced into geometri shapes in this context. 

\lthough inevitably the building is a compromise in 
the development of urban spaces, one hopes that such 
schemes will lead to comprehensive commercial develop- 
ment so that groups of office buildings and showrooms, 
shops, etc, might eventually be linked by open spaces in 
which office workers, salesstaff, and passing shoppers might 
relax, and which will in turn lend greater freedom in the 


planning of such buildings 


Interior spectacle 

Having seen « xamples of open planning in many Ameri- 
can stores, it was Sanderson’s intention to create a simi- 
larly spacious building in London. The showrooms had to 
be designed for a specific purpose, namely display, and the 
firm was not concerned with getting the maximum value 
per square foot of floor area, but rather with showing 
wallpapers and fabrics to their best advantage. To do this 
the importance of daylighting was emphasised, and arti- 
ficial lighting has been used as a discreet background to 
the exhibition and display areas (although decorative 
features have been included). 

The interior, broadly speaking, is thus devoid of any 
floor to floor division and is instead surrounded by a glass 
wall. T'wo-storey high displays, 3, are grouped in a cen- 
tral well which is the internal counterpart of the court- 


yard outside. And one of the merits of this building is the 


overall treatment by the architects, of internal spaces in 


their relationship one to the other. The main showrooms 
on the first and second floors have a combined floor area 
of some 27,000 sq ft. On the third floor is the advisory 


service showroom and a pattern room (a trade showroom 


of 5,000 sq ft is located on the ground floor). Above the 
showrooms are two floors of offices which will complete the 
main building, and above this are a further two storevs 
in a squat tower at the rear. 

The use of wide areas of glass having the specific pur- 
pose of lighting a vast floor area has meant that the inter- 
ior designer has been unable to use any wall surfaces 
against which he could work. The exhibits are therefore 
literally three dimensional. On the other hand artificial 
lighting has been used without stealing the show at the 
same time creating a dramatic setting for each display 

Ihe display areas are in two categories: first, those de- 
voted to the display of a large range of fabrics and papers 
presented in definite classifications; and secondly, a per- 
manent exhibition showing the best products in the form of 
set decoration. The classified displays have been handled in 
an efficient and workmanlike manner but, in the perman- 
ent exhibition, dignity and purity of conception have been 
sacrificed for spectacle and the danger of over elaboration 
is all too evident. There is a tendency to the gimmick ap- 
proach to display which often contrasts unhappily with, 
for example, the rather pedestrian room settings. 

Colour on the other hand has been used with restraint. 
allowing the merchandise itself to give a bright and gay 
background to the human function of selling and buying. 
The predominant background tones are white, gray and 
black relieved only by the brass and aluminium of the 
balusters and other fitments, and by the red carpet which 
acts as a ‘highway’ thoughout the showroom. 

If details of display can be criticised, these criticisms 
should not detract from the obvious sincerity and com- 
mercial wisdom which underline the basic conception of 
the showrooms. One point has clearly emerged from this 
building. as well as from the Centenary collection of wall- 
papers and fabrics: Sanderson’s has fully adopted a pro- 
gressive and up-to-date outlook in its selling and display. 
[his is no mean achievement for a firm whose livelihood 
depends on the often backward looking fashions of this 


particular market. 
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First step 


towards modernisation of the Automobile Assoctation’s vast amount of literature 


In its 55 years of operation the Automobile Associa- 
tion has grown into one of the largest organisations 
of its kind in the world. At the same time it has also 
become one of Britain’s more important publishers, 
its output of literature amounting last vear to some 
400 pieces. One of these, the Member's Handbool 
now runs to a print order of 2,600,000, which is 
sizeable 

As a publisher, the AA has always worked rather 
harder at keeping its information up to date than at 
organising and modernising its typography. Pamph- 
lets and booklets appeared and grew as needed, the 
demand for their constant revision leaving little time 
for thought of standardisation of style, colour or 
typefaces. In fact, though the literature’s data has 
always been kept up to the minute, its design has not. 

But now a good, though small, beginning has been 
made that could result in a modernized family style 
seeping into more and more AA publications. Ob- 
serving the rapid growth of the annual postage bill 
for the standard handbooks which are mailed free 
to every member, the executive decided to introduce 
soft covers on this publication. Then, while in the 
mood for change, it also agreed to revamp the 
cover’s type styling — which has been basically the 
same since well before the war. 

Choosing designer David Caplan from a list sup- 
plied by the Society of Industrial Artists, the execu- 
tive asked for some submissions 


Mr Caplan stuck to yellow and black, the A A’ s 


colours ever since they were borrowed from Lord 
Lonsdale’s racing silks over 50 years ago, and pro- 
duced a tidy, modern looking design. The executive 
appro ed and ordered a similar job on the popular 
Foreign Touring Guide. Mr Caplan also designed new 
back covers, new front inside covers and new, con- 
siderably simplified preliminary pages for both the 
guide and the hand book 

As yet the really important parts of these books, 
the gazetteer sections, remain unchanged. Though 
the AA executive realizes these sections are urgently 
in need of a typographic clean up, it prefers not 
to make too many changes at once. However, with 
each edition’s revisions running as high as 200 per 
page a complete re-set in a more legible style may 
well be seen as economic next season 

Because of this very large number of revisions the 
\A wants it clearly evident that the handbooks are 
always made obsolete by each new edition For this 
reason Mr Caplan has provided cover designs for 
the next three years, each sharply different from the 
others. Planned obsolescence is also part of the idea 
of going over to soft covers 

Other AA literature already affected by the wind 
of typographic change includes the Irish handbook, 
Scottish roadbook and the committee report pam- 
phlet 

“Further changes’, says an AA spokesman, “will 
depend somewhat on members’ reactions. So far 


they’ve been about fifty-fifty.”’ JAMES W. MCLEAN 





ALEC DAVIS 


Public house style 


Brighton 


Watneys’ is a house style in two senses, for it is most evi- 
dent in the exteriors of the firm’s public houses. Its be- 
ginnings were recorded in DESIGN 124/34: there are now 
many opportunities of seeing its working-out in London 
and the Home Counties and on the South Coast. It is un- 
doubtedly successful, in that it has enhanced the archi- 
tecture of Watneys’ more handsome pubs and gone some 
way to obscure the failings of the others. Undoubtedly 
also it is backward rather than forward looking. with 
obvious Victorian influence in its letter forms and its rich 
colours. But this reflects the mood of the English pub 
today, which looks back to the days of stagecoaches rather 
than gin palaces for inspiration. 

The present house style is by no means the first evidence 
of Watneys’ interest in design. ‘The red barrel house mark 
dates back to 1935 (when it was the prizewinning entry 
in a competition). And from about 1946 onwards the 
firm used Gill Sans deliberately for a great deal of letter- 
ing on its premises. But Gill, with all its virtues, lacked 
cosiness: and perhaps as a result, a variety of letter forms 
crept into use in Watneys’ pubs, print, and packaging. 

This lack of unity was painfully evident, in 1955, to 
the company’s advertising committee and subsequently 
to the special committee set up to advise the board on 
design. Their suggestion that something should be done 
about it was wholeheartedly endorsed by Watnevys’ board. 


and Milner Gray of Design Research Unit was called in 


2 RST 


to advise. The original brief was concerned mainly with 
labels on beer bottles, but the s« ope of the de sign s« heme 
has widened greatly. Between labels and licensed premises 
it now takes in such varied items as lorries. stationery. 
showcards, notices, waiters’ trays. 

Three design committees within the firm have seen 
things through to this stage. The execution of the design 
policy, where premises are concerned, is the responsibility 
of the firm’s twosurveyors’ departments (which have their 
own staff architects) : signwriting is a most important ele- 
ment in the style, and is in the hands of outside con- 
tractors. It is the surveyors’ responsibility to see that the 
painters carry out the designers’ intentions. In this they are 
aided by Watneys’ House Identification Manual, prepared 
by DRU, which includes squared-up alphabets of the six 
approved type styles and colour ‘chips’ of paintwork col- 
ours with their British Standard reference numbers. 

The design committees, designers, surveyors, architects, 
contractors, craftsmen — seem in theory too cumbersome 
to work. But for once practice is better than theory. To 
support this assertion there is a recent Civic Trust award 
to a Brighton signmaking firm, for signs which faithfully 
follow the house style. And for internal evidence of the 
style’s success, one can quote a commendation of it in the 
annual report of the chairman of Watney Mann Ltd 
which brought the words *“The face of the firm’. as a 


subhead, into the financial pages of the top newspapers. 
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DESIGNED FOR SAFETY 


Road safety is the concern of everyone, and to reduce accidents today’s drivers are 
subjected to indoctrination by posters which carry slogans such as ‘‘ Bad driving kills” 


and ‘‘Good driving pays”. Is this sufficient to overcome human fallibility ? Much can 


be done by studying basic factors in vehicle design such as visibility. Here the author 


discusses some of the problems encountered in lorry design, indicating the three main 
types of cab layout. Finally he describes a new design which ts one of the few successful 
attempts by the industry to improve forward visibility. The new cab also shows original 


thought in minimising the dangers of opening the offside door into a traffic stream. 
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Commercial vehicles with a load carrying capacity of up 


to 5 tons are not widely used for long distance haulage. 
They are mostly used for short journeys, such as local 
deliveries. On local trips the driver has to climb in and 
out of his cab frequently and this can be a hazardous op- 
eration for both the driver and other road users. In 1958 
the police considered that 3,886* accidents were due to 
the driver negligently opening the side door of his vehicle ; 
and of these 1,053 were caused by drivers of vehicles of 
“not over 3 tons unladen weight’. Only 81 were contri- 
buted by the heavy goods vehicle group. 

There are two solutions to the problem of the driver's 
door opening into the traffic stream; one is to use a sliding 
door and the other is to make it easy for the driver to 
cross his cab to the near side and step straight on to the 
pavement, in which case the offside door can be dis- 
pensed with, as is now being done on some van bodies 
built by St Cuthbert’s Co-operative Society for its own 
use. Many light vans currently on the market have slid- 
ing doors and egress from the near side is also easy : a good 
example is the Bedford, 1, which was first introduced in 
1952 and has continued with only minor modifications 
until the present time. Unfortunately, on a lorry, as dis- 
tinct from a van, it is difficult to accommodate sliding 
doors unless the cab is large enough for the door to be slid 
forward (as in a London bus), instead of in the usual rear- 


ward direction. 


Cab layouts 

\t one time almost all commercial vehicles and cars were 
laid out in the same way, the driver sitting amidships 
with the engine in front of him and outside the cab. This 
type of ‘normal control’ chassis, 2, permits easy access to 
the driver’s seat via the near side door and, incidentally. 
easy access to the engine. It is usually possible to seat 
three persons in comfort where a bench type is used. 

Sut ‘forward control’ has long been favoured by British 
road hauliers, especially for heavy vehicles on long dis- 
tance work, a typical example of a forward control cab 
being the Morris, 3 (no longer in production). By moving 
the driver forward alongside the engine, more space is 
made available for the payload. In addition the weight 
of the load is not so concentrated on the rear axle. With 
the driver at the front of the vehicle his view is not im- 
peded by a bonnet and since his seat and controls have 
to be set above the front axle, he usually sits higher than 
in a normal control cab and in a more upright position. 
From this exalted station he can see over the tops of 
private cars. 

There are a number of drawbacks to such a layout. 
With one or two exceptions the engine compartment is 
inside the cab (in some of the Commer range the engine 
is under the floor) and unless it is well insulated, heat 
may be troublesome in the summer, and in addition, 
where the engine is a compression ignition type, noise 
and vibration can be a nuisance. It is impracticable to 
reach the driver’s seat from the near side, while to reach 
it from the offside the driver has to climb over the front 
wheel, 4, a steel ring round the wheel nuts frequently 
providing a foothold to help the driver scale the side of 
his cab. The gearbox is, as usual, behind the engine and 


* Road Accidents 1958 (General Summary and Statistical Tables), HMSO, 1959 


3 Morris ¢ 


mimnere 


livery van 


ial forward control cab 
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the gear lever has to be bent forward so that the driver's 
hand can reach and operate it, albeit in a rather unusual 
fashion. It is not unknown for the driver’s elbow to con- 
tact the rear wall of the cab while changing gear. A re- 
mote control gear lever is sometimes used but this is more 
expensive than direct operation 

Vhere is a third and smaller group of vehicles which 
have the cab ahead of the front axle. Since the cab can 
be carried on a subframe ahead of the main chassis, the 
designer has more freedom in selecting a suitable height 
for the driver’s seat. In the case of the Albion Claymore. 
5, the driver can easily reach his seat from either side of 
the cab because not only is the door ahead of the front 
wheel and the floor of the cab low, but in addition the 
engine has been placed on its side and positioned aft of 
the cab between the chassis members, a practice popular 


among British single deck bus and coach constructors 


Visibility close to the vehicle 

\s has already been mentioned, the lorry driver may 
have a better view of the traffic and road ahead than the 
driver of a car who is sitting only a few inches above the 


road surface. But in two respects he may be worse off. 


He may be unaware of small objects or children at play 


close to his vehicle (which would be visible to the car dri- 
ver) and with which he may collide when he moves off 
from rest. More marked still is the difference in rearward 
visibility, especially if a bulky load is being carried by the 
lorry. Reversing a lorry needs great care. a fact which is 
reflected in the accident statistics. Even though there are 


two and a half times as many cars as commercial vehicles, 


§ Albion Claymore 5 ton lorry 


the latter cause more accidents because of careless re- 
versing (877 private cars involved in reversing accidents 
and 993 commercial vehicles). The road safety officer of 
a large fleet operator states that even though his firm’s 
commercial vehicles always have a driver and mate, and 
part of the mate’s job is to assist the driver when the 
vehicle is being reversed, the accident rate when re- 


versing is higher in the firm’s lorries than tn its cars 


One answer to the problems 
\bout three years ago British Motor Corporation engineers 
started on the design of a new series of chassis with 


carrying capacities of 14, 2, 


} and + tons. A fresh ap- 
proach was made to some of the safety problems men- 
tioned, and the result is an unconventional cab design. 
6, which in many respects appears to be a marked ad- 
vance on other similar vehicles. 

The vehicle, although flat fronted, does not have the 
conventional full forward control layout because, despite 
the engine being positioned well forward between the 
front wheels, the driver does not sit alongside it. Instead 
he is situated slightly rearwards with his feet beside the 
engine and his seat alongside the gearbox. so that the 
uncranked gear lever is convenient to use. It was de- 
cided to allow the driver to reach his seat without having 
to climb over the front wheel when entering the cab, but 
this would have been extravagant of body space had the 
door been of the normal size and, as is usual, set parallel 
with the side of the lorry. BMC made the bold decision 
to cant the cab doors in at the rear — effectively employ- 


ing a marked taper at the rear of the full width cab. At 
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the front the cab extends sideways almost to the limit 


of the wings. Thus the cab door opening which, when 
viewed from the side may appear at first to be unusually 
narrow, is quite adequate when viewed from above, 7 


Ihe door is unusual not only because it is mounted 


obliquely to the longitudinal chassis of the vehicle but 


also because it is hinged at the rear. Had it been hinged 


at the front it would have been necessary to cut away 


the lorry body in order to open it The unique arrange- 


ment has some real advantages 


When open, the door 


extends only very slightly bevond the body so that it 





does not endanger passing traffic if suddenly opened, and 


the driver can even stand on the cab step in safety while 
Thus the 


safer than that on a forward control vehicle such as4 


waiting for a gap in the traffic, 8 door is fat 


Professor G. C. Drew of the Departme nt of Psychology, 
University of London, showed experimentally that far 
less energy was expended in entering and leaving this new 
series + cab than in a similar task in an earlier (but un- 
specified) type of forward control vehicle. He also showed 
that drivers could manoeuvre the new vehicle backwards 


more quickly than the old, and it seems that the better 
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46 


visibility from the series 4 cab makes it easier for the 


drivers to learn reversing manoeuvres. 


Improved forward visibility 
A deep single piece windscreen made by Triplex Safety 
Glass Co Ltd is used, which at the time it was designed, 
was the largest in the country. The screen is wrapped 
round as much as present manufacturing techniques per- 
mit. Such a design had to be suitable for manufacture in 
both kinds of safety glass, the toughened variety and also 
the laminated kind which is still specified by licensing 
authorities in some parts of the world. The very thin 
windscreen pillars are sloped back so that the tops of the 
pillars intrude as little as possible into the driver’s field 
of view. (If the top of the offside pillar is thick it can 
cause an embarrassing blindspot which could well hide 
a pedestrian crossing the road from the right.) The im- 
provements which have been made can be seen by com- 
paring visibility diagrams, for an old cab and BMC’s 
new design, 11 and 13. The new cab’s forward visibility 
compares favourably with the standard suggested by 
R. A. C. Fosberry and B. C. Mills in a paper presented 
to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers.* In cities and 
their suburbs, where a small lorry is likely to spend most 
of its life, a wide field of visibility is particularly useful 
because speeds are low and other road users may ap- 
proach on collision courses over a wide arc. ‘To demist the 
windscreen five 8-inch slots in the fascia direct hot air on 
to the glass (when a heater is fitted 

Even though the forward visibility through the wind- 
screen is very good, the possibility remained of small ob- 
jects close to the lorry being hidden from the driver’s view 
by the walls of this capacious cab. A safety glass panel has 
been providedat each front corner of the cab and their use- 
fulness will be appreciated from 9. ‘The panels are stand- 
ard equipment in this country and not ‘optional extras’ (in- 
deed any unenlightened operator who demands steel 


panels has to pay extra for them 


Seeing inthe rain 
Ihe complaint is occasionally heard that sometimes a 
lorry cab is designed and then the windscreen wipers are 
hung on afterwards. Certainly many vehicles are on the 
road which only have arcs of wiper sweep similar to those 
on the older cab whose visibility diagram is shown in 11. 
In the series 4 cab the wiper manufacturer, Joseph Lucas 
Electrical) Ltd, was called in at an early stage of the 
design work. When the driver is looking ahead along the 
road he uses an area of the screen which is comparatively 
flat and this is easier to wipe satisfactorily than the 
sharply curved corner portion of the screen that the 
driver would have to look through were the cab narrower. 
Two wiper blades, each 18 inches long, are operated 
from two wheel boxes 12 inches apart, just above the 
top of the screen. The blades start their wipe from a 
horizontal position at the outer upper edges of the screen 
and sweep downwards and inwards to finish in a vertical 


position in the centre of the screen. The result amounts 


* R. A. C. Fosbery and B. C. Mills (of the Motor Industry Research Associa- 
tion). Measurement of Driver Visibility, and its Application to a Visibility Standard, 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers 





to a continuous arc of swept screen from the top right- 
hand side, some 10 to 12 inches to the right of the driver’s 
eye position, to the top left-hand corner of the screen. 
\ small area at the top centre of the screen together with 
the lower extreme corners of the screen and a narrow 


central band remain unwiped, as can be seen in 13. 


Looking backward 

The rear-view mirrors are plane round, with apertures 
of only +4 inches. As a result the field of view obtained 
from the near side mirror is only about 5° (the Motor 
Industry Research Association suggests 45°) and a larger 
field of view would be helpful to the driver when he is 
joining a traffic stream from the right, as after a right- 
hand turn. However, the mirrors and mounting arms are 
adjustable to suit the requirements of different drivers and 
load widths. BMC points out that in future larger oblong 
mirrors are to be fitted, which should improve the reat 
vision. 

By breaking with convention and making a fresh ap- 
proach to the problems of cab design with special empha- 
sis on visibility and safety, BMC has produced a vehicle 
which incorporates several unusual, but worthwhile, fea- 
tures. It is to be hoped that more manufacturers will 


adopt this approach, paying increasing attention to oper- 


ational safety. 
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10, 11, 12. 13 Comparative visibility diagrams for old and new 
cabs assessed by means of a rig devised by General Motors 
Motor Research 


\ pair of lights positioned where the driver's eyes 


It is used in this country by the Industry 


Association 





throw a shadow on to the screen and this shadow can then be 
plotted 

By comparing 13, for the series 4 cab, with 11 for an older 
vehicle, the improvements that have been made with the new 


cab can be assessed. The central windscreen pillar in the old 
cab has been removed and the corner pillars have been re- 
duced in size and so shaped that they present a thinner section, 
especially the offside pillar. Moreover they have been moved 
outward and sloped back so that at the driver's eye level there 


108 The 


offside pillar is now 41° from the driver’s line of sight instead 


is some between them instead of 78 on the old cab. 
of only 17 
At eye level 


the two wipers in the series 4 cab clear some 75° of arc, with the 


The arcs swept by the wipers can also be seen 


exception of a small central band, which would be eliminated 
by overlapping the arcs. 

It is possible to project the visibility diagram forward on to 
a plan diagram to show those parts of the road that will be 
seen by the driver and those that will be hidden from his view 


In 10 and 12 the visibility arc of the 


in this way and the better forward visibility of the series 4 cab 


two cabs can be assessed 


can be readily seen. The use of the second wiper on the near- 


side adds materially to the area of road that will be clearly 


seen in wet weather. The area of ground visible through the 


glass panels at the sides of the cab can also be seen. However, 


the light patch from the offside panel is so low down it cannot 


would normally be situated throw light on to a graduated be accommodated on the normal visibility screen, 13. This 
screen placed 12 ft in front of the vehicle. Any part of the cab in itself is an indication of the improvements made in forward 
which interferes with the driver's vision, such as a pillar, will visibility since the test rig was conceived 
The continuous outline represents tf w from the left ey ind the dotted line that from the right eve; ross-hatched areas are obscured to both eyes 
< 78 > 
« 26 > 
« 17 > 
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Wallpaper: detail in print 


With each new set of designs that has been introduced 
since 1956 (when The Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd 
produced its first Palladio book of screen printed wall- 
papers), the firm has been experimenting with various 
design possibilities inherent in the screen printing pro- 
cess. The result is that Britain's screen printed wallpape rs 
now have an international reputation, for both their de- 
sign standard and their technical qualities. 

Part of WPM’°s success is due to the fact that. the 
firm’s craftsmen always work in close co-operation with 
the designers whose drawings they are inte rpreting, and 
are continually experimenting with new techniques to 
capture subleties of drawing, texture and colour 

Although it may seem that the firm has already ex- 
ploited to the full the tec hnique s possible with the screen 
printing method, WPM has again broken fresh ground 


with Lotus, a new design by Audrey Levy in this vear’s 


Palladio book. Here the success of the design depends to a 
certain extent on the accurate reproduction of the de- 
signer’s original drawing, with its patches of subtle grad- 
ing and shading in the leaves and flowers. The craftsmen, 
working with Miss Levy, decided that this soft pencilled 
quality could only be achieved by applying a photo- 
graphic half-tone technique to the screen printing pro- 
cess. As far as the firm knows this has not been done be- 
fore in wallpaper production; Miss Levy reports that the 
result is identical with her original drawing. 

This new technique obviously has great possibilities 
the firm will now be able to interpret its artists’ drawings 
even more accurately, and designers will be able to ex- 
periment with effects that have been impossible to 
achieve until now. 

Lotus, available in black and white and two colourways, 


retails at approximately £1 18s per piece. G.E.N. 
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overseas revleu 








Germany 


International furniture fair 


a report by a special correspondent 


Phe Cologne Furniture Fair which is only held every two 
years can justifiably be called international. The number 
of foreign exhibitors has increased since 1958 from 195 
This 


year buyers from 50 nations were present. Great Britain 


to 293 — one-third of the total of 887 exhibitors 
was represented by 10 exhibitors. Unfortunately it must 
be said that the joint exhibition of British firms, organ- 
ised by the Board of Trade in co-operation with the Brit- 
ish Furniture Manufacturers’ Federated Associations, 
looked rather poor. The firms taking part must have been 
a haphazard collection, representing all sorts of different 
attitudes to design. 


In contrast, the four Scandinavian states appeared as 





a fine unit despite the variety of exhibits. They formed 
the largest group from abroad and had furnished a 
spacious communal stand with a low ceiling of crushed 
silver paper ingeniously lit, the individual stands separ- 
ated from each other only by tenuous net curtains in 
delicate colours. The national differences of Finland and 
Norway were most apparent: the Finnish furniture re- 
fined and well made, sometimes a little overdone; the 
Norwegian — which has only been recognised abroad in 
the last few years — strong, yet looking comfortable. 

leak furniture has suddenly become popular in Ger- 
many 


Its warm glow and the simple, clean forms which 


it demands have helped Scandinavian furniture to achieve 





2. 2 Germany Iwo new ce velopme nts ol the historic bentwood 
chair were to be seen at the Cologne fair. The models in 2 are 
but slightly altered from the traditional Thonet designs; those 
DESIGNER HH. von 


in 1 are the latest versions to be evolved 


Gustedt. MAKER Gebr Thonet AG 








50 





fame. Today prototypes are made in Germany (some un- 
der licence) and international co-operation is becoming 
more common; Swiss, Italian and Danish designers work 
for German furniture makers and German designers for 
Swiss and Swedish manufacturers. 

At Cologne there were, of course, many traditional and 
period pieces to be seen side by side with the Scandinavian 
style; period furniture was also offered by French and 
Belgian exhibitors, but the quality was first class. On the 
other hand some Dutch and Swiss manufacturers were 
competing with those German manufacturers who for 
some time have based their designs on strict cubic forms. 
Here the smaller firms usually set the pace and showed 
several excellent examples of furniture. Among these the 
firms Domus (which has made furniture for NATO head- 
quarters), Planmébel H. Busch & Co (which included 
some designs by Robert Gutmann) and Christian Holzafel 
KG (which has produced furniture for UNESCO), were 
worthy of note. 
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Rather surprisingly many large furniture manufac- 
turers are beginning to abandon their earlier lines of con- 
ventional furniture, and are experimenting with more 
rigorous shapes. Crisp, sharp angled forms and the free 
use of steel tubes with square or rectangular cross sections 
are typical of these productions. The manufacturers 
who are conducting experiments are, in the main, sup- 
pliers to large stores and provincial furnishing houses. It 
remains to be seen whether the retailers will succeed in 
re-training their sales staff to cope with this new trend. 
At the moment many young Germans are buying furni- 
ture in the ‘borax’ tradition and a change to the new de- 
signs would therefore be welcome. 

It is to be regretted that this year’s exhibition in Cologne 
again failed to produce a collective exhibit of well de- 
signed furniture. Such stands as the CoID’s selected ex- 
hibit, and the Rooms to a Budget display, at London’s recent 
Furniture Exhibition would have made a valuable addition 


to the Cologne fair. 
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3 Norway The chair and table present an interesting compari- 
son with other Scandinavian designs 4, 5 and 6. Several of the 
components are common to both chair and table. pEsiGNEeR 
Suen I. Dysthe. MAKER Dokka-Mobler 


4 Finland The use of variously finished surfaces provides an 
unusual decorative effect while delineating the drawer finger 


grips in this cabinet. DESIGNER Re Nyman. MAKER Sopenkorpi O 7 


5 Finland Armchair. DESIGNER Risto Halme. MAKER Pentti Jams 
& Co 

6 Finland Armchair. DESIGNER Oiva Parviainen. MAKER Lahden 
Lepokalusto O Y 


7 Germany Beds with fitted head board and side cabinets. pE- 
SIGNER Aarro Schumacher. MAKER Erwin Behr 


8 Germany Office furniture. DESIGNER Robert Gutmann. MAKER 
Planmébel H. Busch & Co 


9 Germany Convertible bed settee. The mattress can be tilted as 
illustrated, MAKER Richard Miinch 





















DIRECTIONS 


A miscellany of new products and ideas from abroad 


Sweden: plastics products 


Plastics users in Sweden are fortunate in having a 
comprehensive design service provided by one of 
that country’s leading plastics manufacturers, 
Skanska Attikfabriken AB. For some years this 
firm, which supplies chemical products (raw 
materials, Perstorp laminated plastics sheet and 
moulded plastics goods) has had a design staff 
whose aim is to assist the customer. This, of course, 
is common in Britain as far as technical matters are 
concerned, but Skanska Attikfabriken goes further 
in providing a consultant design service without any 
cost to the customer—-which is not a widespread 
feature of the British plastics industry. 

Hugo Lindstrém, secretary of the Association of 
Swedish Industrial Designers, heads the design 
department. His role, while being a permanent 
member of the company’s staff, is more that ofa 
design consultant to the customer. In this way 
technical and aesthetic considerations in the design 
of plastics mouldings can be closely co-ordinated. 
A selection of the firm’s designs is illustrated 

here 


The Swedes are obviously conscious of the 
need for well designed street furniture. This mail 
box for the Roval Swedish Post Office is in 


polye thylene 


»_ Pp > id . ‘ 
With the Postmaster General’s recent One of the company’s own products, a serving 
announcement that Britain is soon to have 





tray with a recess to retain a cup, is formed from 





loudspeaker telephone sets, the Swedish version, melamine 
designed for A. B. N. Bolagen, is particularly 


interesting. The moulding is polyacrylate 


Cover and base for a three-phase energy register 
moulded from polyacrylate and acrylonitrile resin 

It is interesting to see that the meter manufacturer 
uses a digital indicating register, but this seems to be 
of the non impulse type in which the digits slowly 
roll between values (see DESIGN 130/61 

Designed for L. M. Ericsson AB 
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DESIGN AND PEOPLE 2 


Common sense and human engineering combined in an 


America design office 


With large capital goods such as the lathes and earth 
moving equipment, discussed in the first article (DESIGN 
136/50-54), the need for human engineering techniques 
in design may appear obvious to a designer. But with 
small consumer items, human factors in design are fre- 
quently overlooked and the project often turns out to be 
merely restyling. Yet if any product is for human use 
should not behaviour and physiology strongly influence 
the design? 

The Dreyfuss organisation in America designs for 
people, whether the assignment concerns an aircraft or 
a fire extinguisher, as shown in the following example. 

In America it seems that fire extinguishers are as clut- 
tered with details of operation and maintenance as they 
are in Britain. As many as 200 words of small point type 
describe the fire extinguisher’s action and how the user is 
to operate it. This is not conducive to rapid operation in 
an emergency. 


In collaboration with Walter Kidde & Co Inc, Drey- 


fuss redesigned a series of the company’s range of fire 





Don Holden 


extinguishers. During the initial studies it was found that 
users were often baffled by extinguishers then on the 
market. How to hold and operate them was not made 
clear; the handle and trigger were often indistinguishable 
and, being little more than jagged shapes, were uncom- 
fortable to hold and awkward to operate. Not only this 
but the shapes were so forbidding that the user hesitated 
to reach for them. 

The major contribution to the new designs has been 
to provide a large, simple handle with a well placed trig- 
ger so that the user can see immediately how to operate 
the extinguisher 1. 

On all the redesigned models the safety pin — another 
confusing and time-wasting device — has been dispensed 
with. For example, on a small wall-mounted version, 2, 
the simple metal support depresses a button in the side of 
the black plastics head, so immobilising the discharge 
lever. Hence in case of fire there are just two operations, 
‘pull off’ and ‘press lever’. 


Among the other features of the new designs are simpli- 


2 Small version of the Kidde fire extinguisher 
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fied instructions, printed bold in black on a bright metal 
panel. A glance at the pressure gauge shows if the ex- 
tinguisher is charged, the charged and discharged areas 
being delineated in blue and red. Unfortunately the de- 
signer’s influence does not seem to have extended to the 
lettering of the trade name. 

Five years of medical investigation of comfort criteria for 
air travellers went into the executive carrying JetStar air- 
craft. This story of research on seating for the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp is typical of the comprehensive approach 
which the Dreyfuss organisation follows in a design task. 
Dr Janet Travelli, associate professor of clinical pharma- 
cology, Cornell University Medical College, who has 
acted as consultant to Henry Dreyfuss for many years, 
assisted in these studies. 

By collating data on anatomical and physiological fac- 
tors affecting comfortable sitting, it was possible to define 
10 general points which formed the basis of the seat de- 
sign. X-ray photographs, 3, sketches, 7-10, and mock- 
ups, all supplementing the available statistics, provided 
valuable information when analysed. The result an 
armchair, 4, to compromise proportions, suitable for 
most persons who will use it. It swivels and slides back- 
wards and forwards to assist the user in changing his 
posture; it supports the body weight about the ischial 
tuberosities (two bony points within the buttocks, and, 
contrary to some conventional designs, the seat is firm 
and flat to distribute most pressure in these areas) with a 
minimum of underthigh pressure; it provides support for 
the lower and upper back, the shoulders, neck muscles 
and head; it can recline through a 24° arc; its arm rests 
are placed where they can best provide support for the 
body; and to conform to research findings on the most 
comfortable seating positions, it allows a relaxed posture 
with the hips and knees relaxed at angles greater than 
90°. Thus the JetStar seats are spaced to give necessary leg 
room and optimum angles at hips and knees. 

Besides the chairs, Henry Dreyfuss collaborated with 
Lockheed on the whole of the interior design. To perfect 
the interior a mock-up of the JetStar cabin was built in 
the designers’ office so that the team could learn at first- 


hand how much leg room was needed and what snags 


The Lockheed JetStar 
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3 This composite X-ray photograph shows a man reclining in 
a mock-up of a chair. The natural curvature of the spine is 
maintained and supported by the seat contour. 

5, 6 The seats of the Lockheed Electra, 5, were designed on the 
basis of these extensive studies. In 6 can be seen the armchair 
of the executive-carrying JetStar 

7, 8, 9, 10 These illustrations are a few examples of many that 


appear in a comprehensive report on seat design for the Lock- 





had to be ironed out. This way of living with a design 
job reaches the ideal in getting to know the problem in- 
volved. The illustration of the interior, 6, shows the ex- 
cellent continuity in design resulting from this thorough 
method. 

A wide variety of American industries has benefited 
from Henry Dreyfuss’ technique. For two decades the 
organisation has acted as a design consultant in ship in- 
terior design, service stations, plumbing and heating fix- 
tures, vaults and safes, missile systems and weapons, 
thermostats, communication equipment, telephones, trac- 
tors, besides those products featured, and the list could be 
considerably extended. 

Henry Dreyfuss would be the first to deny that it is 
necessary to become a research specialist to apply human 
engineering principles. Industrial designers should not 
avoid the principles due to the lack of vast research 
departments or the apparent need to conduct costly 
world-wide studies. The basic essential for human en- 
gineering seems to be an awareness that human factors 
must be considered in design. Once that is appreciated 
the designer can collate the available material and turn 
to medical consultants and the like if any specialised re- 


search is necessary. 
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heed Aircraft Corp. An essentially flat, firm seat, 7, which will 
not form to the buttock contour is preferred. The body weight 
is distributed in the areas of the two bony ischial tuberosities, 
marked with arrows. Although a soft bucket seat, 8, may ap- 
pear comfortable initially, it soon causes fatigue by placing 
pressure on the thigh joints and other areas. Wide angles, 
greater than 90° at the hip and knee joints, 9, are to be pre- 
ferred to the tighter positions in 10. 


Nyt A Mi; iif 
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HANDSOME IS, HANDSOME DOES—with his new Status Group, Robin Day 
introduces a truly protean modernity. At remarkably low prices, considering the materials and 
workmanship employed. Several basic broad desk tops, pedestals, panels, tables and storage cabinets ; 
practically infinite permutations, to match any space and function — for example L-shaped arrange- 
ments, for compact convenience. Mahogany, pacific walnut, teak or rosewood veneers, working 
tops timbered or grey melamine, hardwood lipped. Square-section steel frames and legs, matt black 
or satin chrome. Many harmonious Hille chairs. Visit our showrooms, 39/40 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1, Hyde Park 9576, or 24 Albert Street, Birmingham 4, Midland 7378, or write for brochure 


Internationally-honoured furniture for homes and offices 
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New front for architects 


f 


CRO 
meet the ARCHITECT 


in your life 





the ARCHITECT 


puts things together 
\ f\ 











The Royal Institute of British Architects’ new found 


enthusiasm for public relations, based perhaps on 
its consciousness of the sometimes unenviable social 
status of the architect, has been admirably expressed 
in a series of 28 posters intended to bring to the 
notice of the general public the function of the archi- 
tect and the services he can offer. The posters were 
distributed to the institute’s allied societies at home 


and overseas, and to local authorities, for exhibition 
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meet the ARCHITECT 


in your youth 

















meet the ARCHITECT 


in your play 





during a recent RIBA conference. 


The series, designed by Theo Crosby with a script 
by Donne Avenell, certainly merits wide exhibition 
There is throughout a consistently bold treatment, 
and brilliant use is made of photographs by Roger 
Mayne, Sam Lambert, Theo Crosby and others 
rhe posters, forming a kind of story series as a whole, 
have however been so organised that they can be 


divided into sections on, for example, factory de- 





use the ARCHITECT 


sign, school buildings, pubs, coffee bars et« 


in your life 





each 
section having a basic background colour to dis 
tinguish it from its neighbours 

The script for the series explains fully the archi- 
without mislead- 
to fall 


over backwards to make this readily understandable 


tect’s work in layman’s language, 


ing technicalities, though there is a tendency 


But the text, combined with the photographs, cer- 


tainly make a powerful visual impact 





are talking about 


... the daylight saving devices in the 

Queen Magazine’s new editorial 

offices (shown here)... the well-furnished 
but uncluttered look of the newA.E. I. 
executive suite in London...the controlled 
use of textures in the World Headquarters 
of Castrol 0il Group...and the scores of 
other furnishing and designing jobs 


carried out by HEALS 


CONTRACTS LIMITED 


196 Tottenham Court Road London W1 Museum 1666 
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Reports 


Middle East trade 


As part of its service to foster exports the Board of 


I'rade has issued a revealing and useful report by its 
Advisory Council on Middle East Trade. The book- 
let, Exporting to the Middle East, unfolds the now fam- 
iliar story of increasing trade compe tition overseas, 
which if not calculated to raise alarm and despond- 
ency, should at least point to the urgent need for a 
determined and business-like sales policy, ifthe down- 
ward trend in the British share of Middle East trade 
4) per cent of total in 1949 
is to be halted. 


24 per cent last year 


By contrast, in the same period West Germany 
has increased its trade to this expanding market 
from under one per cent to over 17 per cent, while 
Phe Soviet bloc 
And yet, 


says the report, Britain is in a strong position to com- 


Japan’s share has increased fivefold 
countries have also been notably active 
pete — only the will to sell is lacking. Worth noting, 
too, is the comment that “‘the average buyer there is 
of course much influenced by styling and appear- 
ance’, for although development equipment is a ma- 


jor need in the area, the rising oil revenues — now 


almost £500 millions a year — have created a grow- 
ing market for good quality durable consumer goods 

The booklet includes much useful advice to manu- 
facturers, and makes specific mention, for instance, 
of the importance of trade fairs in the area. 


E.R 


Ergonomics research 


The annual conference of the Ergonomics Research 

Society, held in Cambridge recently, concentrated 

this year on Research in Ergonomics, in deliberate con- 

Place in 

The resulting pot-pourrt of descriptions of 
fields 


material than usual of direct interest to designers 


trast to last year’s theme of Ergonomics: u 
Industry 
research in many different provided less 
However, two papers and a discussion meeting had 
immediate practical interest and direct relevance 

Dr F. J. Langdon, of the DSTR Building Research 
Station, reported observations and measurements 
made on 72 operators of card punching machines. 


a desk and 
one unit, with fixed legs placing the keyboard keys 


These machines combine keyboard in 


at between 31 and 33 inches from the floor; the 
body of the desk is between 5 and 8 inches thick, so 
that the knee-hole clearance only reaches to about 


25 inches from the floor 


Dr Langdon showed how 
the operators were obliged to contort their lower 
limbs in order to place their hands, arms, and el- 
bows at the correct and comfortable height with 
respect to the keyboard. During the discussion J. K 
Page, Department of Building Science, Liverpool 
University, probably voiced the thoughts of a num- 
ber of those present in wondering whether this study 
could properly be regarded as within the field of the 
Building Research Station and also whether it might 
not have been done more quickly or even considered 
unnecessary by an expert in functional anthropo- 
metry. Such surveys provide irrefutable evidence of 
the need for widespread application to equipment 


design both of anthropometric data and of trials 
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techniques such as those described later in the con- 
These 
lined in his articles Fitting for Action 
8-42 and 137 /49-52 


An informal meeting was held on Consultant Ser- 


ference by J. Christopher Jones were out- 
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vices in Ergonomics for Industry, and this resulted in an 
interesting and lively discussion. The need for con- 
sultant services was reviewed by one or two persons 
who have called in advice from outside; one of the 
engineers present pointed out the particular value 
for the engineer of explaining and analysing an en- 
gineering system to those with a different basic 
viewpoint. The few persons present who had acted 
as advisors in or to industry discussed their experi- 
ences; special stress was placed upon the need for 
good personal relations with the potential user, and 
the need for the ergonomist to have a sound under- 
standing of engineering principles, and a thorough 
appreciation of the problems facing the engineers 
and designers. The general conclusion of the meet- 
ing was that the demand and the need for consult- 
ant advice seems to be growing, but that it is still 
difficult to assess exactly how much call there is for 


such work; it was suggested that in this interim 
phase there is a real need for more reports of suc- 
cessful ergonomics carried right through to the final 
produc tion of equipment or working environments 
There was general agreement that the society should 


consider establishing an industrial section 


Railway accidents 


Despite the public criticism which accompanies any 
train crash, it would really not be surprising, and 
might even be justifiable, if British Railways were 
rather complacent about its accident record. Al- 
though the report of the Chief Inspecting Officer* 
does not emphasise this point, it is no small achieve- 
ment that in train accidents there should only be 
one passenger fatality for every 28 million miles 
travelled by trains, or, put in another way, only one 
passenger every 91 million 


fatality for journeys 


travelled by passengers. The report as a whole of 
course dispels any sense of complacency by its atten- 
tion to the details of the various accidents them- 
selves, but the facts are there in the figures and 
should be remembered to balance the picture 

Of the 18 passengers killed in 1958, 14 were in- 


volved in two accidents both of which were caused 


by drivers passing signals at danger; this type of 


accident has accounted for a large proportion of the 
fatalities in recent years. (Indeed 52-5 per cent of 
the year’s train accidents were attributable to human 
failure.) A committee has been appointed by the 
Medical Research Council to assist the British Tran- 
sport Commission in a special investigation of the 
unsolved problem of the human factor. A number 
of deductions and hypotheses could obviously be 
suggested from the accident reports. There may, for 
instance, be a temporary overload upon the opera- 
tors, due to a combination of adverse conditions, 
and several separate items competing for their atten- 
tion. Such speculations, however, are premature 
until the report of the investigation is published. 
WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY ? 

Chere is a tendency to assume that the train crews 
and signalmen are usually responsible for the acci- 
dents that do occur. The real question is, however, 
whether they are in fact responsible for their error, 
or whether a human failure by someone else, per- 
haps quite remote from the accident situation, has 
caused them to make mistakes. 


* Report on the Accidents which Occurred on the Railways of Great 
Britain During 1958, HMSO, 4s 


For instance, an accident near Norwood Junc- 
tion was caused by a train over-running a colour 
light signal at red; the train was diverted from its 
usual route on this occasion, but the driver said he 
knew of the diversion, and it was concluded that he 
was momentarily confused (ie the implication was 
that the driver was at fault). But the signal con 
cerned had previously been over-run on a number 
of occasions; this suggests that the signal itself was 
the confusing item. Apparently, however, it was 


only after the accident had occurred that discus- 
sions led to alterations in the controls of the signals 

Again, the Dagenham accident which caused 10 
deaths was attributed finally to the driver having 
missed a tall semaphore signal in the fog; it was 
thought that the driver would probably have re 
sponded to a colour light signal or to detonators 
working with the semaphore signal, and recom- 


mendations were made accordingly. But in the 


general conclusions, the cause of the accident was 
attributed to the driver passing signals at ‘Danger’ 
Humar Iecidents 


it may reasonably be empha- 


As was suggested in Error and 


116, 29-31 


sised that as well as studying the failures of train 
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crews and signalmen, it 1s also very necessary to 
study the design aspects of the whole system. Only 
by such research, directed particularly at deductive 
analyses of ‘near-misses’, will it be possible to ensure 
avoidance of the more remote type of human failure, 
namely oversight of the need to redesign and correct 
the situation which may directly cause the human 


failure on the spot 


Standards and safety 


An engineering designer who looks upon the use of 
standardised materials and components as a lazy 
man’s answer to design problems, would find his 
listening to R. K 
Whitehead’s address to the Engineering Materials and 
A de- 


signer can ensure that the product he is designing 


position hard to defend after 


Design Conference held at Earls Court recently 


will be a commercial success in terms of both per- 
formance and price, if he uses the minimum num 
ber of sizes and specifications of materials and parts, 
reduces the number of different small tools such as 
drills and gauges used in the manufacturing pro- 
cesses, and makes the fullest use of available plant 
Standardisation can mean increased production and 
lower costs to the manufacturer. In his turn the 
customer finds his orders are completed more readily 
and cheaply, and service and maintenance facilities 
are greatly improved. If these benefits are to be 
realised, however, standards must be related not 
only to the customer’s past or present requirements, 
but need to be constantly maintained and revised 
to anticipate his future demands. Mr Whitehead re- 
commends that every firm should keep up-to-date 
index lists of British and foreign national standards, 
of customers’ standards, and the company’s own 
internal standards. 

Brian Shackel, engineering psychologist at E M I 
Electronics Ltd, discussed the importance of good 
design as a means of preventing accidents. Accident 
prevention campaigns are usually focused on the 
safe use of equipment, but, as Mr Shackel pointed 
out, this approach may reduce accidents which de- 
signing for safety would have prevented. The en- 
gineering designer should imagine the operator go- 
ing through the whole work sequence and ask him- 
self whether the machine is adapted to the physical 
and mental capacities of the operator. Safety tests 
under operational conditions, should be a normal 


routine in every design schedule. 





THE BOARD THAI 
CAN BE DECORATED 
ANY WAY YOU LiF 
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We can give it a P.V.C. skin, a dark stain, 
or a nice reeded or leathergrained texture. 
If you prefer to get it decorated yourself, 
we can put you in touch with the right 
people for stove-enamel, plastic laminates 


f : lable To 
(such as Melamine), wood veneer, or even Sonenetee 


Melamine faced) 





flocking. Once one of these decorative 
finishes is applied, you'll find it hard to 
believe it’s the same material! Small 
wonder that Bowater Board is replacing 


traditional materials in so many products 


like these three shown here, for example. 





Did you know these other facts about 
Ss Vizors 
Bowater Board? *Bends and blanks out Lanthenpestant tenet 


to almost any shape without splitting. 


*Wide range of standard sizes (including , 
economical 5 ft. widths); many non- 

standard measurements cut for worth- 

while orders. *Home production ensures O O 

reliable delivery. 


Imagine how you could use 


wane BOwater Board 


some samples to start ; 
prem, aoe BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVISION, BOWATERS SALES COMPANY LIMITED. 
fates ' BOWATER HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SWI. TEL: KNI 7070 


crc 6281 














Miscellany 


GHANA. 


Souvenir nutcrackers 
These nutcrackers in stainless steel have been de- 


signed by Robert Welch for the souvenir depart- 
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Independence for Ghana stamps 


The appointment of a sales agency to handle both 
the production and distribution of Ghana’s stamps 
following Ghana’s independence in 1957, brought 
with it a radically different approach to stamp de- 
For 
potential of the stamps on the US market was taken 
Although the New York agent 


handles sales, the design and issue policy is decided 


sign in that country the first time, the sales 


into consideration 


by the Ghanaian authorities in Accra, who now have 

a standing stamp design committee 

been 
The 


of four to five commemorative sets each year presents 


Artists of international repute have com- 


missioned to carry out the graphic work issu¢ 
the designers with a regular flow of commissions, 
sometimes involving the solution of similar prob- 
lems. Independence Day stamps, for example, are 
issued annually. 

Not every Ghana stamp is a masterpiece of graphic 
art (some have been little short of banal), but all are 


extremely colourful, and with one exception, all 


the UK 


multi-colour photogravure by Harrison & Sons Ltd 


stamps have been printed in mostly in 


These orders have enabled Harrison’s to contribute 


materially to the development of British colour 


photogravure for postage stamps, and this in its turn 
has aided the esteem which Ghana's population - and 


the world’s philatelists — feel for Ghanaian stamps 


ment in the Oriana ~ even designs for the gift shop, 


it seems, are considered important in this new ship 
133,69). 


DESIGN Mr Welch experimented with 


Designs are largely based on local themes, with o« 
casional emphasis on the traditional African arts ex 
emplified in Miriam Karolyi’s Talking Drum 


rOM LEFT, the 2$d. stamp in the second Independence 


BOT 
Day set, printed in blue tones against a predomin 
antly yellow background 

Also interesting 
terr, by Michael and 
from a drawing by W. H. Brown, both UK 
Working the 


printers, British artists are usually behind the scenes 


are Pennant-winged nightjar, Tor 


Croaman, Tropical African 
Cichlid 
closely in with 


artists conjunction 


revising artwork and often re-drawing it for the 
photogravure process. But the standard of lettering 
is a welcome break from the tradition of engravers’ 
expanded tithing which characterises so many other 
British printed stamps, whatever territory commis- 


not allowed 


sions them. The colours, when they are 
to run riot, are dignified with occasional splashes of 
brilliance. Independence has certainly done some- 
thing for Ghanaian stamps 

It remains to be seen whether this method of con- 
trolling stamp designs will be followed by other states 
now emerging into independence. The example of 


the newly inaugurated countries in Africa suggests 
that in certain cases, the sales agent controls abso 
lutely the pattern of new stamps. Regrettably, the 
result is usually gaudy, and designed to appeal to the 


lowest common denominator of taste EDGAR LEWY 


various shapes before this design was finalised. He 
will make the nutcrackers; they will sell at approxi- 


mately £2 Is in the Oriana, and {2 5s in the shops 











THERMOPLASTIC SHEET 
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| — — . Royalite | 


Adaptable, practical 
-and more than acceptable 


Royalite is one of the most adaptable of the new materials. 
It has the outstanding quality of combining rigidity with 
a controlled degree of flexibility giving an impact strength 
that is exceptional in a material of outstanding lightness of weight. 
Royalite is not only practical but also decorative. It is available in 
all colours with either a textured or smooth surface. It is essentially a 
trouble free material. It is chemical resistant, grease resistant, 
non-magnetic and non conductive. For the manufacturer seeking 
a really all-purpose material Royalite Nitrile Thermoplastic Sheet 


gives him unlimited opportunities in terms of design and function. 





(3 u. Ss. Rubber 


MADE IN BRITAIN 
THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, 
204/208, Tot enham Court Rd., London, W.1. MUSeum 5450 


FACTORIES: CASTLE ’ EDINBURGH ANDO HEATHHALL, DUMFRIES 
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TRIENNALE 


At school in Milan 


The main British exhibit at the Triennale, which 


opens on July 16, will be a three-class school. It is 
rare for the British Government to send a national 


exhibit to the Triennale, but it has done so this year 


at the invitation of the exhibition’s administrators, 
The Home and the School. 


The form of the British exhibit is exceptionally apt 


who have chosen the theme 


in view of this country’s outstanding record in school 
design, which is fully recognised by Italy as well as 
by other European countries 

No attempt has been made to glamorise the de- 
sign of the school, nor is it in itself an objet d’art — in 
fact the last thing the architect, W. D. Lacey, could 
be called is an exhibitionist — and the building has 
been designed and will be built within the Ministry 
of Education’s normal cost limits 

Mr Lacey, 38, has been county architect to Not- 
tinghamshire County Council since 1958, and he 
has carried on in Nottingham the progressive tradi- 
tion of British school design. Before joining Notting- 
hamshire County Council in 1955, he was one of the 
Hertfordshire team of architects who deve loped the 
most progressive of the post-war schools, using the 
opportunities presented by prefabricated com- 
ponents, which the Hertfordshire architects believed 
were the only possible answer to the requirements of 
the 1944 Education Act. The example of the Herts 
experiment has been emulated at Nottingham where 
the aim has been to express what Mr Lacey calls the 
spirit of the twentieth century. 


Mr Lacey 


building is inevitable, 


believes that the industrialisation of 
with its advantages in offset- 
ting losses in man hours due to weather conditions, 
in its use of dry techniques, speed in erection by 
fewer people, and in the efficiency of factory produc- 
tion. Building can no longer be regarded as a craft 
with a tradition which must be carefully nurtured 
in an age of specialisation. There is of course ample 
evidence that this approach is becoming increasingly 
recognised, not merely in this country, but through- 
out Western Europe 

The school now nearing completion in Milan has 
classrooms identical in size and finish to those in a 
normal primary schoo}, and it will have taken nine 


weeks to build (as against the normal four months 


Three of the architects who worked on the design of the 
school: L. H. Blockley, Lert, group leader for the project, 


it is the product of teamwork, not merely of the 


architects (who carried out the design over and 
above their normal commitments), but between the 
various departments of the county council and the 
Ministry of Education 

The ‘Englishness’ of the scheme has not been 
camouflaged to suit Italian requirements, although 
certain detailed provisions have had to be made 
such as the use of more opening lights, additional 
ventilation extractors, more Venetian Blinds, et 
Ihe principal components (many of them donated 


by the manufacturers) have all been sent from this 
country to Milan. Under the supervision of J. Ed- 
ward Mason, director of education in Nottingham, 
the school will be fully equipped (including desks 
British 


to represent the many facets of a 


and chairs designed to the Standard for 
school equipment 
normal school and will look as though the children 
using it had left only five minutes previously. There 
will be a reception classroom (for five-year olds), a 


junior classroom (9-10 years), and a demonstration 
room to describe the building and construction. 
Visually the Nottingham school is a simple state- 
ment — a rectangle with two holes punched in it for 
the loggia and the entrance — a flat slab surrounding 
a higher assembly hall which is the focus of the plan. 


Externally the glazing is relieved by solid panels of 


A model of the British school which is being built in Milan for this year’s Triennale. 


~ aan Bt \ dats | 
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W. D. Lacey, 
and Rex Goodwin, job architect for the school 


Nottinghamshire county architect, CENTRE, 


plum-coloured tiles; the windows are of timber with 
aluminium inserts and glass louvres and panels of 
vitreous enamel, the whole topped by a timber fascia 
Internally, although there are differences in detail, 
the finishes generally are hardwood 

The price of a school similar to this today is 20 
per cent cheaper than in 1949 (despite the fact that 
building costs have risen by at least 60 per cent 
Without the use of new technique s this could not 
have been achieved, and one wonders why similar 
experiments have not been applied more extensively 
to other types of building ( omparison between this 
1946 ts re 


the differences in planning, bigger classrooms, better 


SE hool and those designe d in, Say, vealing 
detailing, show a constant progression in educational 


thought. A. MCN 


PEOPLE 


Consultant designers 

Frank Height, a tutor at the Royal College of Art 
school of industrial design (engineering), and former- 
ly in charge of the furniture and display section of the 
LCC architects’ department, has been appointed 
Phis 
firm manufacturers school, library and laboratory 


consultant designer to Elington Industries Ltd 


furniture; Mr Height’s first project is a design for a 
school chair 

F. H. K. Henrion has been appointed consultant 
designer to British Olivetti Ltd 

Eric G. Clements has been appointed consultant de- 


signer to Mappin & Webb Ltd 


Appointment and degree 

Sir Gordon Russell, formerly director, ColD, has 
been appointed chairman of Cockade Ltd. Cockade 
specialises in the design and construction of exhibi- 
tion displays, and in showrooms, shops and office in- 
teriors. Sir Gordon has also received an honorary 
LLD from Birmingham University 


ColD Scottish committee 

Robert G. Clark who has recently succeeded Alister 
Maynard as chief executive of the ColD Scottish 
DESIGN 138 


committee 71), was trained at Maid- 


continued on page 65 


























“Mritterton ! 


Is this really 


FORMICA ?”’ 


Yes, this is Formica plastics piping. Time was, when the name Formica made one think of surfacing 
materials. Nowadays the best informed people know that Formica Limited make all sorts of things: 
of which plastics piping is just one. Formica piping has overcome every major disadvantage of 
metal. It is non-toxic, resistant to corrosion and frost damage, indifferent to old age. extremely 
light and easy to handle. 

Closely related to piping are Formica plastics containers for toothbrushes and cosmetics, and 


Formica extruded rod for shock-proof screwdriver handles, So many things come from Formica today! 


INDUSTRIAL LAMINATES 


| 
make | EXTRUDED PLASTICS 
} 


DECORATIVE LAMINATES 





CHAIR SETS 
For full information on any FORMICA product please write to: 
; : FORMICA LIMITED, Extruded Plastics Division, Cavendish Works, Buckhold Road, 
oo Wandsworth, 8.W.18. Tel: VANdyke 7202 


*FORMICA is a registered trade mark 
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stone College of Art, and in the School of Silver- 
smithing and Jewellery at the Royal College of Art 
He was responsible for the design and manufacture 


of one of the Royal ( ollege "se hristening prese nts to 


ill 





ve 


Prince Charles, and has since designed a number of 
important pieces of presentation plate. In addition 
a designer in the silver trade for 


MSIA in 1952, Mr Clark 


has recently been a lecturer on design at Liverpool 


to his work as 
which he was elected 
College of Art, and has organised courses on design 
for Liverpool University extra mural department. 


He took up his new appointment in Glasgow in June 
I PI 


OBITUARY 
Donald Dow 


Donald Dow, who died recently, had been a mem- 
ber of the ColD Scottish Committee since 1956 
During his all too short connection with the Scot- 
tish Committee, he took a close and active interest 
in all its activities 

\s preside nt of the Scottish ( O-operalive Whole- 
Lid, Mr Dow 


world on co-operative business (in fact, he had only 


sale Society travelled all over the 
just returned from a business visit to New Zealand a 
day or two before he died), and yet he found time to 


Serve actively on many Committees co-operative 
and public as well as a number of Government 
boards. Mr Dow 


Deve lopment & 


was a member of the Scottish 


Council Industry and he was 


also a director of the Glasgow Highland Society 


EXHIBITIONS 


Ceramics international 

The Italian Salone Internazionale della Ceramica is 
to hold an international exhibition of ceramics in 
Vicenza from September 8 — 18. A special feature of 


the exhibition will be an international display of 


ceramic products “‘whose technical and aesthetic 
qualities are the result of effective co-operation bet- 


ween manufacturers and industrial designers 


Instruments, colour and research 
At the Physical Society's annual exhibition this year: 
the society's colour group presente dan outstanding 


range of exhibits illustrating many factors which in- 


fluence the human sensation of colour: particularly 
relevant for designers were the demonstrations show- 
ing the conventions which have been adopted to 
provide workable standards of colour measurement 
and specification 

Among the manufacturers’ instruments, it is 
particularly significant that the provision of digital 


outputs and numerical displays is becoming more 
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Prize awarded Handshake for elegance 
HRH Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, visited The De- 


sen Centre recently to present award 
g y 


to the manufacturers 
of this year Awards and to the de gners 
who won The Duke of Edinbureh’s Prize for Elegant De- 
on. He is seen here with Neal French, Lerv, and David 
White. co-de gner f the Pr , the \pollo range of table 
vare by W. T. Copeland & Sons Ltd 


In his speech at the 


Design Centre 






eremony the Duke said 


si thinking 


widespread. Such displays facilitate ease and accur 


acy in reading by the operator and their need has 
been emphasised by ergonomists and recognised by 
engineers for a long time 

For several years it has been obvious that a ‘new 
look’ in the design of instruments 


cle sks, el 


range over a year ago. Now the Solartron Electronic 


imstrument Cases 


console was needed. Marconi restyled its 
Group Lid, Rank Cintel Ltd and others are begin- 
ning to break away from the rectangular, squared- 
off box in drab colours. Also Solartron and Sunvic 
Controls Ltd 


thought aimed to tailor 


amongst others, show signs of careful 
console desks around the 
operator at his task. It is to be hoped that these more 
numerous ventures with different shapes and brighter 
colours will result eventually in the functional ap- 
pearance of British electronic equipment matching 


their excellent performance 


Athome... 
Flying Display and Exhibition, Farnborough, Septem- 
trade : September 9 — 11 
International Handicraft 


ber 8 - 23 


International Watch and Jewellery Trade Fair, Olwmpia. 
} I 


ber 5—8 public 


Exhibition, Olympia, Septem- 


September 12-16 


... and abroad 

International Autumn Fair, Zagreb, September 10 - 25 
Auger & Turner Group Ltd, 37/38 Margaret 
Street, wl 

German Industries Exhibition, Berlin, September 10-25 
M. Neven du Mont, 123 Pall Mall, sw] 
International Fair, Ghent, September 10 25 (M 


Neven du Mont, 123 Pall Mall, sw] 








about these awards and prizes and exhibitions I have come 


to the conclusion that it’s a great deal easier to be a criti 


than it 1s to be a selector ; and it’s easier to be a selector than 


a designer — and although I haven't any experience of thi 


it's easter to be a designer thar 


an enlightened and di 
riminating manufacturer The intere ling thing is that all 


these pe ple are trying to achieve the same thing ommon- 


ense, good workmanshif 


{ elegance and, I think, economy’ 


AWARD 


International achievement 
The Institute of International Education, New York, 
is to announce the first recipient of the Kaufmann 
International Design Award this autumn 

Ihis is an important new award, and it will be 
made this year to a person or group “for an out 
standing record of achievement in the 
Members of the jury for the 
Erik Herlow, 


sign at the Danish Royal Academy 


practice ot 
design”’. award’s in 
augural year include professor of de- 


Nelson, 
Herbert 


(,corae 
the American industrial designer and Siu 
Read of Great Britain 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Design Centre for the Midiands 


A combined Building and Design Centre is now be- 
ing erected in Nottingham City Centre. Sponsored 
Lid, 


the new building will incorporate a design centre, a 


by the Midland Design and Building Centre 


building centre, and a lecture theatre. 


Art training and technology 


The Association of Teachers in Technical Institu- 


tions (London division) recently held a one day con- 
ference to discuss questions of art training in a tech- 
nological age. The speakers in the morning were 
William Johnstone, LCC Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, and James Noel White, 
ColD 


value of the creative atmosphere in art training. Mr 


principal of the 


deputy director Mr Johnstone stressed the 
White emphasised the necessity for the selection of 
suitable people for training — a selection based on 


ontinued on page 67 

















Maximum legibility and good taste are combined 
in the Gents wall clocks shown here. 


Styled by a leading industrial designer they 
provide a choice of standard models which fit 
happily into present-day surroundings and décor. 
These and others in the extensive Gents range 
have been selected by the Council of Industrial 
Design for inclusion in Design Index. 


All are available for operating either on A.C. 
Mains or as part of a Master Clock System. 





ORR A OO SE AE TE EIT OT EET 


May we send you literature? 


GE LErCEeESTER 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


GENT & COMPANY LIMITED 
Faraday Works, Leicester. Telephone: 36151 


London Office & Showroom: 
47, Victoria Street,S.W.1. Telephone: ABBey 6888 





Also at: BIRMINGHAM. BRISTOL. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE. BELFAST 
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intelligence, character and creative ability 


Monk 


Art, spoke on courses, 


In the afternoon Geoffrey vice-president 
of Camberwell College of 
qualifications, student recruitment and staffing; and 
Ray Watkinson, principal of the Woolwich Poly- 
technic School of Art, summed up. Much of the dis- 
cussion centred on the proposed change in courses 
and examinations, now under review by the Nation- 
al Advisory Council for Art Education, and the rep- 
resentation by teachers on this council was criticised 


as inadequate SYDNEY 


FOOT 


LETTERS 


Failure in fireguards 

sin: May I comment on the Fire- 
’ The two British Standards 
concerned are BS 2788 Fireguards for Solid Fuel Fire 
and BS 3140 Fireguards for Solid Fuel Combination Grates 


article Failure in 


guards ? (DESIGN 135/61 


The Wirax fireguard (illustration 1 in the article 
said to comply with the BS regulations, is not, in 
point of fact, in accordance with the standard; the 
correct BS guard would require fixing to the sur- 
round a securing spring is not pt rmussible 
The Genyk guard (illustration 3) is a British Stand- 
ard guard properly fixed to the surround; it is a 
fundamental part of BS 2788 that guards should be 
attached to the surround in this way to make them 
reasonably child-proof. 


I'he Genyk nursery guard (illustration 2), said to be 


Poster award 
Joseph McGrath wa 


tional competition for the desigr 


awarded second prize in an interna- 
ofa poster lo « 
the 150th anniversary of ( hopin’s birth. Mr McGrath is a 
member of Associated-Rediffuston Ltd’s graphic design team. 


ommemorate 
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S 


see Handicraft Teaching 


fion was orgar 
“an acceptable solution”, possesses two of the very 
disadvantages mentioned earlier in the article a 
flat top which encourages clothing being placed on 
it and no refuelling gate 

C. DOUGLAS WOODWARD 

Press and Public Relations Officer 

sritish Standards Institution 

2 Park St, wl 


Handicraft teaching 
stk: In pEsIGN (83/ 52-53) several letters were pub- 
lished discussing the merits of modern design when 
related to the work of pupils in school wood and 
metalwork shops. At that time (1955) this approac h 
to handicraft teaching was just gaining ground. 
rhe influence of this movement was seen at the 

Crafts in London Schools exhibition (see illustration 
ABOVE) held recently in County Hall. Many of the 
exhibits were of modern design and were a credit to 
secondary education. I feel sure that the influence of 
your magazine, read by many handicraft teachers, 
and the visits of a large number of school children to 
The Design Centre, have done much to forward this 
approach to craft work 

G. 8. HARRISON 

143 The Ridgeway 

St Albans 


Herts 


Misleading last 
stk: The illustration of a cobbler’s last and its ac- 
135/41 


leading, inaccurate and unfair to the shoe industry. 


companying description (DESIGN are mis- 
he iron last on a post was introduced by the Romans 
to this country nearly 2,000 years ago and used by 
them for nailing on sandal soles. It has persisted 
almost unchanged through the centuries as a repair- 
ing last but it has never been more than an anvil to 
turn over nail points and has little connection with 
foot measurements. 

Ihe lasts on which shoes are constructed are made 
from specially grown and seasoned maple, accur- 
ately turned to fine limits on precision copying 
lathes. In an increasing number of cases the measure- 
ments of these lasts are based on mass foot surveys 
and notable work in this direction has been done by 
the British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades Research 


Association and by several large firms. 





ondary school children made this study furniture which was 
The exhib 








on show in the recent Crafts in London Schools exhibition 


ised by the LC 


Phe human foot which changes in size and shape 
from age to age, from person to person, from one 
difficult to 


measure satisfactorily especially when mass produc- 


time of day to another, is extremely 


tion of shoes is being considered. Research is con- 


tinually going on and statistical analysis of many 


measurements is producing lasts, particularly for 
children, on which shoes can be made which are 
both comfortable and attractive in appearance. 
j.u 
Head of the Department of Boot and 
Shoe Manufacture 


Northampton College of Technology 


THORNTON 


Northampton 
sik: J. Christopher Jones has surely slipped up with 
the photographs of the cobbler’s last. This is not a 
last, so the caption is nonsense. It is surely not seri- 
ously suggested that a cast iron model was made for 
each customer! 

ROGER POWELI 

Froxfield 

Petersfield 

Hants 
a Christopher Jone 5 replies 
Thornton and Roger Powell, and to others who 
My 


sumption that ‘cobbler’ implied ‘shoemaker’ led to 


“My apologies to J. A 


may have noticed this blunder mistaken as- 
the selection of a photograph of a shoe repairing last 
instead of a shoemaking last. I hope that the corres- 
pondents agree that the point made is still valid 
that our present methods have a long way to go to 
equal the subtlety and individual fit of traditional 
craftsmanship. I am sure that a continual applica- 
the Mr 


Thornton, and advocated in the article, will eventu- 


tion of statistical methods described by 
ally enable us to reach or even exceed this traditional 


standard.” 


At sea 
sik: It is remarkable that so few people apart from 
the travelling public appreciate the ideas behind the 
decorative schemes of the Rotterdam (pesicn 133/71 
bEsIGN says that the ship suffers from lack of co- 
ordination in the design of the interiors. This variety 
was deliberate. I consider a ship, or rather each 
separate class in a ship to be a small city in which 


ontinued on page 69 








designers ( 
makers of point of sale 
units in Wood, tube, 
sheet metal, wire 


SALESCOPE 32 CHURCH STREET LANCASTER, TELEPHONE 5433 





CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


‘ 
} 
BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF ART 5 lal 3 L A 1) | 6) 


Industrial Design, Architecture, Dress Design, Planning 
Embroidery and Textiles, Furniture, Printing Subjects W A . a p A p | R S 
Painting and Decorating, Illustration, Commercial Art 

Silversmithing and Jewellery, Theatre Design, Painting 
Sculpture, Pottery, Photography, Teacher Training [HE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 








MORTIMER STREET LONDON Wit 
PRINCIPAL: MEREDITH W. HAWES, A.R.C.A., A.R.W.S., N.R.D. 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 2204 
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passengers live while getting a chance of ‘going 


abroad’. A first class passenger has to stay about six 


days in the first class public rooms and nothing 


would be duller for such a person, if all the rooms in 


which he is going to stay during his voyage were 


similar in décor. I feel that it is very important to be 


able to offer variety to a passenger. Sometimes he 


wants to take a drink in a room like the Ambassador 


with its nightclub atmosphere, sometimes he wants 


to be more sedate and have a drink in the first class 


smoking room; sometimes he wants to spend an 
evening in the luxury of the Ritz-Carlton, or go ‘slum- 


Tropu Bar: 


tion goes down to dinner he should not find a dining 


ming’ in the and when the man in ques- 


room which reminds him of what he has seen on the 
upper promenade deck, but again go to an entirely 
different sort of room or surroundings. This also ap- 
plies to the man travelling tourist class, and even 
more so, to the passenger on a Cruse I am quite sure 
if the design of all the public rooms in the Rotterdam 
had been in the hands of one architect working with 
some assistants, the lack of variety would have hada 
dampening effect on the passengers’ mood 

Some ships have a reputation for being somewhat 
austere: I tried to make the Rotterdam 


sedate and 


cheerful and judging by the favourable reports we 


be lie ve l 


passengers, I 


received from most of the + 


have succeeded 
I am personally convinced that the decorative 
Rotterdam are I realise 


schemes in the not overdone 


that an ultra modernistic interior with a decorative 
simplicity could have been provided, but would the 
average Atlantic passenger, or would the cruise pas- 
senger, appreciate such ‘highbrow’ simplicity? 
DESIGN says that the children’s playroom is attrac- 
tive. | agree, but it is so attractive because I left out 
practically every additional decoration, just giving 
to the children a playing floor, playwalls, one picture 
on one wall plus some rocking horses. This is all, and 
children do not demand more; on the contrary, a 
child likes to play in simple surroundings because he 
can play better if it is possible for him to let his own 
phantasy fill up the room with fairy stories 
We grown ups, however, do not live in the fairy- 
tale world any more, but we must be amused 
W.H. DE MONCHY 
Joint President Director 
Holland America Line 


Rotterdam 


BOOKS 


Public interiors 

Misha Black, B. T. Batsford Ltd, £4 45 

Misha Black has collected together under a very 
general title a miscellaneous choice of pleasant in- 
teriors illustrated entirely in black and white photo- 
Black, “‘is not a 


. it is a personal choice, 


graphs This book, says Professor 
primer for interior design 
a collection of work all of which I admire’, and he 
has added a lively and controversial five page intro- 
duction. Choosing high ground from which to launch 
his advice, he at once disposes of Le Corbusier’s 


dictum: “the plan proceeds from within to without, 
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the exterior is the result of an interior’, on the 


grounds that even Italian Renaissance facades and 


He then 


draws attention to the dichotomy which often exists 


Georgian housing do not match up to it 


or is created between the interior and exterior, e¢s- 
pecially in buildings such as office blocks or shops 
where the eventual division and use of space will be 
in the hands of tenants. 

rhis only makes sense if the essential distinction 
is made between first, interior design as an exercise 
in spatial values related inseparably to structural 
form, and second, interior design as applied decora- 
tion or pastiche used to create an atmosphere. In his 
brief reference to its first role, Professor Black points 
out that it is only in exceptional circumstances that 
this actually occurs. Concerning the latter role, he 
adds: “no public building is disinterested or con- 
cerned only to be efficient and beautiful: it has an 
“the 


atmosphere to be created must be decided before 


overt or secret propaganda purpose,” and, 
any design can be attempted”’. It is a pity that the 
introduction places so much emphasis upon the 
second role to the tacit exclusion of the first; because 
that argument is partly responsible for a good deal 
of poor architecture and design today. 

Fortunately, the wide choice of photographs saves 
the High 
Court of Justice at Chandigarh, the entrance to the 
Stirling and Gowan flats at Ham, the UNESCO 


Plenary Hall, and several other interiors where de- 


the day and we are thus able to study 


signers have captured the timeless quality which is 
so often found when the interior is united physically 
and spiritually with its shell or structure 

There are, besides, excellent examples of first- 
class interiors of a purely decorative nature (though 
regrettably none in colour). All in all, this is a 
stimulating record of some of the best work in pub- 
lic interiors produced over the last 15 years. 


GEOFFREY SALMON 


Clean and decent 

Lawrence Wright, Routledge S Kegan Paul, £1 10s 
Lawrence Wright first introduced the subject of this 
book in a small but memorable display at the 1957 
Building Exhibition. Since then, Clean and Decent has 
developed into its present book form as a compre- 
hensive history of the development of sanitary appli- 
ances through the ages. 

To those who are merely interested in what goes 
on ‘round the bend’, or where the water goes when 
the plug is pulled, this is a fascinating and amusing 
tale of man’s search for comfort and convenience. To 
the historian of public health it is a scholarly record 


of the development of drainage and water supply. 


Mr Wright traces the history and development of 


all our sanitary necessities from their inception 
through the resultant plagues and maladies to the 
‘mod con’ of the beginning of this century. The bath, 
it seems, shows little change in its final form after 
3.600 years, although from time to time its basic 


function seems to have been overlooked in favour of 


social diversions. 

To architects, designers and the plumbing minded 
householder, this is a worthwhile book but, to the 
industrial designer, the latter part will be the most 
rewarding. The inventive genius, enthusiasm and 


essential optimism of the founder members of firms 
now famous in the industry are well illustrated 


PETER WHITWORTH 


Export made easy 
Rural Industries Bureau, 5s 6d 
This booklet tells the story of how a small firm de- 
cides to look into the possibilities of selling its pro- 
duct overseas, how it answers the first enquiries re- 
ceived, and the various ways it deals with its first 
few export orders 

It discusses the different types of overseas markets, 
the advantages and disadvantages of agents and 
distributors, etc. A glossary of export terms is pro- 
vided 


This month's cover 

Alan Fletcher, 28, who designed this month’s cover 
He studied at the LC¢ 
School of Arts and Crafts and the Royal College of 


was born in Kenya Central 
\rt, London, and was awarded a fellowship to the 
School of Design and Architecture, Yale University, 


in 1956. He worked full time as a free lance in the 


Alan Fletcher 


States, and in 1959 started up a free lance practice 
in London. He is consulting European art director 
to Time-Life International, and other clients include 
Pirelli Ltd, the British Transport Commission, The 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, Penguin Books, 


etc 
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The ‘‘Margam Abbey’’—built for the Port Talbot Pilotage Authority by Richard Ironworks Ltd., in 
which Cor-Ten was used extensively. Photograph by courtesy of the Port Talbot Pilotage Authority 


OR-TEN GOES DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


At sea as well as ashore new uses are constantly being 
found for SCW Cor-Ten. It was used extensively in the 
construction of this vessel for the Port Talbot Pilotage 
Authority. 

The Main Deck and Bulwark Plating 

Shell Plating and Anchor Recess 

Floors and Engine Seating 

Chain Locker 

Fresh Water Tank 

Bulkhead Bottom Plating 

Rudder Side Plates 
—were made entirely from Cor-Ten. A typical example of 
the growing use of Cor-Ten in marine construction, and 
in other fields where high yield strength, together with 
outstanding resistance to corrosion, is vital. 


COR-TEN IS TOUGHER 

Weight for weight, the yield strength of SCW Cor-Ten is 
50°. higher than ordinary mild steel. 

Alternatively— 


Strength for strength, a saving of 1/3 of the weight is 
possible. 


Yao 


4-6 times more resistant to atmospheric corrosion. 
Highly resistant to abrasion and fatigue. 


COR-TEN SAVES MONEY 

Initial costs are spread over a longer service life. 
Maintenance costs are reduced. 

Operating costs are lowered—in transport, payloads are 
bigger because of reduction in tare weight. 

Please write to us at the address below for further in- 
formation or for technical assistance in the application of 


SCW Cor-Ten to your products. 


Oriel 


RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK. AGRICULTURAL AND EARTH- 
MOVING EQUIPMENT. MINE CARS. POWER STATIONS 
INSTALLATIONS. BARGES AND SMALL CRAFT 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES TOMI D 


ABBEY WORKS, PORT TALBOT, GLAMORGAN. TELEPHONE: PORT TALBOT 3161 





METAL LETTERS 


Flat 


V-shoped 


A Selection of metal letters may be seen 
at our London Office, 17 Berners St., W.1. 
HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD., Smethwick, Birmingham. 


Moulded 


yy 
BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HM. OUPEN FLIZABETH IH 
UPHOLSTERERS AND SUPPLIFRS 
OF FURNISHING MATERIALS 


Woolworth House 
The Boardroom, Directors’ dining 
room and Directors’ othce chairs 
were designed and constructed 
for k. W. Woolworth & Co. Ltd., 
new head office building 

Road, London 

ction of their Chief 


Winborne tm tala 


Enquiries for Individual 
Schemes in Contemporary or 


Traditional design are invited 


BERESFORD & HICKS 
Curtain Road, E.C.2 
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Leicester 

College of Art 
offers a three-year 
full-time course 
leading to the 
National Diploma 
in Design 
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Because THE SHAPE of the work affects the way in which Nickel 
and Chromium are electrodeposited, attention to details of 
design can often make it easier for the plater to give you the 
high quality you need. 

For example, the drawing should always indicate the surfaces 
(or parts of surfaces) where the h‘gh lustre is essential. The 
quality of the plating should also be stated i.e. quote the grading 
of the British Standard 1224; 1959. In this way you will be 
enabled to mark the finished products with “‘ Quality Labels”. 


ON DESIGN FOR PLATING our Development 
and Research Department will be glad to advise you. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
THAMES HOUSE - MILLBANK -LONDON SWI! 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


about the labelling scheme described in our booklet ‘CONFIDENCE IN 


PLATING’ return this coupon rr 


ee 


Please send me information on the plating labelling 
scheme described in your booklet ‘CONFIDENCE IN 
PLATING’ 0/P2/7 





ADDRESS 
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are your trimmings 
causing delays? 























... If so you will be interested in 


CLAYLASTIC 


This new plastic metal trimming strip facilitates ease in 
assembly through its flexible nature and greater freedom 
from damage. Claylastic’s long life super fine finish is proving 
the ideal embellishment for an ever increasing range of 
applications, and is used extensively where high speed 
production is required. 


For further information concerning forming sections etc., 
please send for our publication 1001. 


HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT LIMITED 
WELLESBOURNE : WARWICK : ENGLAND 


Tel: Wellesbourne 316. ’Grams: ‘Clatonrite’ Wellesbourne 


(Claylastic is protected by British Patent No. 801934) 


yesterday's craft 
tomorrow's design 


SHROPSHIRE 
TREET v 
Stall Urina 


ses of Queensberry MSIA « 1960 
untain of Ceres Aranjuez 1794 





THE ‘U’ RANGE 


Designed by Basil Spence & Partners 


introduces for the first time a blended Office range at 
reasonable prices; prices within those specified by the 
University Grants Committee for this type of furniture. 

The ‘U’ range made in attractive Nigerian Pear- 


wood, is especially suitable for Universities, Senior 


Technical Colleges and Offices where a combination of 


correct working posture and good looks is of para- 
mount importance. 

For the convenience of Architects and Executives, 
the ‘U’ catalogue is available in a handy pocket size 


from the sole Manufacturers. 


OF OFFICE FURNITURE 


Double Pedestal Desk 5° 0 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


*You can trust Hammer's personal service’ 


Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture 
Crown Works, Hermitage Road, Harringay, London N.4. STAmford Hill 6691-2 
y 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 


if you’re inahole... 


... and you think you 
might get a crumb of 
comfort from an 
injection-moulded plastic 
component, bring your 
problem to us. 

We'll soon nose out 


the answer. 


INJECTION MOULDERS LTD 


piastic mouldings for every industry 


Westmoreland Road, London, N.W.9. Tel. COLindale 8868/9 and 8860 





--» BUT WILL Mrs. JONES LIKE IT? 


The Glass Container-Acceptance Testing service will make sure 


At last! The new pack is agreed. Around the 
table heads nod expert approval . . . but Mrs. 
Jones (average housewife) does not nod her 
head — she is not at the meeting. A pity! 
Because Mrs. Jones, A.H., is the ultimate, 
infallible authority on pack design. If she 
gives it the nod, it’s right — if she doesn’t, 
it’s wrong. 

How sensible then tocut out some of the 

guesswork by calling Mrs. Jones into con- 
sultation. You can do this very easily 
now, and it costs you nothing. Britain’s 
Glass Manufacturers have set up the Con- 
tainer-acceptance Testing Service for the 
specific purpose of providing Packers 
with facilities to test consumer reaction 
to new packs before they go into mass 
production. Designs can be tested in any 
or all of the following four progressive 
stages. 
1 Design Preference Testing. Any new 
design can be tested on a consumer panel 
of 400 households. Their preferences will 
be analysed and presented to the Packer 
as a report and recommendation. 


SEE HOW GOOD THINGS ARE IN(Z],ASS o 


2 Container in Use Testing. The new con- 
tainer and its product can be tested in 
actual] use in the home. The panel's ex- 
perience of the new pack will be recorded, 
analysed and furnished as a report. 

3 Shelf Testing. The sales appeal of a new 
pack can be tested in self-service or other 
stores and the speed and volume of off- 
take audited and analysed by type of 
shop and locality. The pack may be tested 
either alone or against any alternative. 
4 Area Test Marketing. Facilities are 
available for area test marketing any new 
product. An expertly staffed marketing 
service has been established which will 
plan, organise and, if desired, execute 
test marketing campaigns in their en- 
tirety for Packers launching new glass 
packed products. 

Free Service. Because the Glass Manufac- 
turers believe that these services should 
be used as widely as possible, all the 
facilities under headings 1, 2 and 3 are 
offered free as a service to the packing 
industry. The only cost to the Packer 


under these headings will be in the supply 
of goods, containers and such items as 
labels and transport. In the case of Area 
Test Marketing however, a 
nominal charge will be made for planning 
the operation. 


schemes 


Security. Where any of these tests are 
carried out on new products, the whole 
operation can be executed with absolute 
security. Packers can have complete 
anonymity by employing one of the 
several brand names that have been 
registered especially for this purpose. 

If you would care to have further de- 
tails of this service, please do not hesitate 
to ask, irrespective of whether 
interest is immediate or 
not. Details of this 
scheme have been pub- 
lished as a booklet, 
copies of which are 
available on request 
from your Glass 
Manufacturer or 
from the Federation. 


your 


THIS IS AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE 
GLASS MANUFACTURERS’ FEDERATION 
19 PORTLAND PLACE - LONOON wi 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 6952 
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SCHOOL OF ART & INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Quotations for reprints of 9 | : } e7 | 
articles and features in - ' iN 


PEEL PARK TECHNICAL COLLEGE SALFORD 5 LANCS 


t service 


Design may be obtained from 


the Business Manager, Design, FOUR YEAR FULL-TIME COURSE 





28 Haymarket, London SWI. For Heavy and Light, Capital and Consumer Engineering Products, 
leading to Ordinary National Diploma (Electrical and Mechanical) in 
Engineering, and to the Associateship of the College (D.A. Salford) in 
Industrial Design. 


reprin 


Orders should be placed not 


later than the end of the The course leads to professional qualifications in both art and 
engineering, includes science, commerce and marketing, and 
month of issue. incorporates a period of full-time industrial experience in an 


engineering firm. 


further particulars and forms 





of application fromREGISTRAR 








Waterford Chandeliers 





Beautifully hand cut 
from full lead crystal, 
Waterford Chandeliers 
are available in sizes 
suitable for modern 
interiors. 

Chandeliers can be 
supplied from stock in 
original Waterford 
designs or in new designs 
in the highest Waterford 








tradition. 

Waterford Glass are also 
glad to make up 
chandeliers to architects’ 
own specifications. 
Particulars of this service 
will be sent on request. 








& ( (aterjors 


WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED, WATERFORD, IRELAND 
Enquiries for Britain, Australia and New Zealand should be directed to the Sole Agents 


J. WUIDART & CO. LTO., 15 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


‘CIRTs 














CURTAINING 
FOR THE 
WINDOWS OF 
THE WORLD 


c The cloths we manufacture and use for printing 
ect lon and dyeing are also available to other users: 

| Designers, art schools, architects, interior 
"ae decorators. In white, prepared for printing, or 

in 56 good colours on proved quality cottons. 

All can be seen and obtained by business 
people at our Head Office. Gayonnes Limited* 
22 Grafton Street (off Bond Street) London, W1 


* Gayon is a registered trademark of Gayonnes Ltd. London 





CASSONS 
wanta 
point-of-sale 


desioner 


MUST be seen at J. Wuidart & Co. Ltd., 15 Rathbone Place. London, Wi. 











VISTOSI 


ITALIAN LIGHT FITTINGS 
IN COLOUR 





somebody who has specialised 
for some years in this 
increasingly important field. 
Technical knowledge of materials 
and processes is as important 

as liveliness of mind. 


If you’re interested, write to: 
THE ART DIRECTOR, C. R. CASSON LTD. 
6 ALDFORD STREET, W.1. 
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Classified advertisements 


Rates: 


1s 3d per word ‘minimum, 20s 


Situations vacant 


HILLE OF LONDON LTD require a Planning Consultant 


for the preparation of furniture layouts, colour 


schemes and interior perspectives. Architectural 
training and knowledge of furniture construction an 
advantage. Apply in writing to: Director of Con- 
tract Division, Hille of London Ltd, 39-40 Albe- 


marle St, wl. 


YOUNG ARCHITECT or designer required with some 
experience of, or interest in work on Ship interiors 


Ring Trafalgar 3773 for an appointment 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER required for Styling Depart- 
ment. Applicants, who should be about 25 years of 
age, should have a complete acceptance of contem- 
porary design and major interests in car and com- 
mercial vehicle styling and be the holder of a current 


driving licence. Ability to convey 


original ideas 
clearly and enthusiastically to others, both by pre- 
sentation of colour drawings and speech, essential 
and some engineering drawing office experience is 
desirable. The post is permanent and pensionable 
and a good starting salary will be paid. Five day 
week. Apply in writing, stating age, qualifications 
and experience, to the: Personnel Manager, Joseph 


King 
Birmingham, 19, quoting reference PM D 471 


Lucas (Electrical) Limited, Great Street, 


City of Leicester Education Committes 
LEICESTER COLLEGE OF ARI 

Principal: E. E. Pulleé, arca, rsat 
Applications are invited for a Senior Lectureship 
in Painting in the School of Fine Art. Salary: Burn- 
ham Scale: Men £1,550» £50 to £1,750 p.a.; 
Women — £1,240. £40 to £1,400, plus equal pay 
increments. Further particulars are obtainable from 
the Registrar to whom applications should be sub- 
mitted by July 27th 


EF. GOMME LIMITED makers of G-Plan furniture seek a 
qualified Furniture Designer. The Design Studio of 
this rapidly expanding Company wish to extend 
their activities in the Upholstery field and the suc- 
cessful applicant will have specialised in this type of 
work. Please write with full details of past experi- 
to Chief Manager, E 
Gomme Limited, Spring Gardens, High Wycombe, 


Bucks 


ence and salary Personnel 


rE. GOMME Uimitep makers of G-Plan furniture re- 


quire an Exhibition Designer to deal with every 
aspect of the planning, preparation, and installation 
ofa series of individual furniture exhibitions (mostly 
in leading retail stores) which maintain a standard 
of visual presentation generally recognised as ex- 
ceptional. Applicants must be fully experienced in 
this work. There are vacancies in addition, for two 
trainee Exhibition Designers to work closely undet 
the guidance of senior designers during the first part 
of their career with this rapidly expanding Company 
Apply, giving full details of training and experience 
to date to the Chief Personnel Manager, E. Gomme 


Limited, Spring Gardens, High Wycombe, Bucks 


EXHIBITION DESIGNERS, Junior and senior, required 
by reputed Studio. Excellent conditions 


Richmond 5633. 


Pelephone 
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Box numbers 1s extra Copy: Last date for copy is 


Newcastle upon Tyne Education Committec 


COLLEGE OF ART AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

Clayton Road, Jesmond, Newcastle upon Tyne, 2 
Applications are invited for the following full-time 
posts, duties to commence on Ist September, 1960, or 
as soon as possible afterwards. (a) Lecturer for Com- 


mercial and Typographic Design Candidates 


should possess the National Diploma in Design in 
Commercial Design or Typography together with 
B for 


Candidates should possess the 


experience in industry. (b) Assistant Grace 
Interior Decoration 
National Diploma in Design in Interior Decoration 
or an equivalent qualifi ation and have had appro- 
Assistant Grade A 


for Intermediate Studies in the School of Industrial 


priate industrial experience. (« 


Design. Graduate qualifications are essential and 
candidates should have had specialised training in 
Furniture, Industrial Design or Interior Decoration 
Phe salaries for the above posts will be in accord- 
Lecturer 
Grade B £700 to 
\ £520 to £1,000, For 


scales are slightly less but 


ance with the Burnham Technical Report 
£1,370 to £1,550; 
£ 1,150; 


women the 


Assistant 
Assistant Grade 
will attain 
equality on Ist April, 1961. In the case of Grade A 
and B posts increments for degree or equivalent and 
approved training and experience 


Application 


forms (returnable as soon as possible) and further 
particulars are obtainable from the Principal of the 


College 


THE REED PAPER GROUP has a vacancy for an Ex- 


hibitions Assistant in the Sales Promotion Depart- 


Kew 
Bridge. The successful applicant will be responsible 
Sales 


ment of the Packaging Division, based on 


to the Promotion Manager for 


making all 


necessary arrangements at trade exhibitions and 
agricultural shows at which the division are exhibit- 
ing. He will also be 


responsible for briefing the 


Consultant Architect and, in conjunction with him, 


arranging for the stand construction and other 
essential services and the setting up of the display 
The position calls for a person of good organising 
ability 


possessing creative ideas of design and dis- 


play. As many of the Shows and Exhibitions will be 
throughout the country the person appointed will be 
involved in a good deal of travelling. Applications 
in writing, quoting ref. EA PD 21 should be addres- 
sed to The Group Personnel Officer, The Reed 


Paper Group, Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent 


Kent Education Committee 

MEDWAY COLLEGE OF ART 

Head of Department of Design 

\pplications are invited from suitably qualified and 
experienced candidates for the appointment of 
Head of Department of Design (Grade I] £1,600 
£0 £1,800 p.a 


ber 1960. Further particulars and forms of applica- 


to commence duties in Septem 


tion can be obtained from the Principal, Medway 


College of Art, Eastgate, Rochester, Kent 


POTTERY DESIGNER. Well-known earthenware manu- 
facturers invite applications for a Designer with full 
knowledge of the possibilities of both on-glaze and 
under-glaze decoration. Applications, which will be 


treated in strict confidence, should give particulars 


10th of month preceeding date of issue 


of experience and salary required and should be sent 
to Box 444, Design, 28 Haymarket, London, swl 


DESIGN IN ALUMINIUM. Product Designer required to 
initiate a new design programme for wide variety of 
aluminium applications. Should have experience of 
supervising production of prototypes, This appoint- 
ment offers considerable scope for the future. Appli- 
cations in writing with full particulars to Staff Man 
British Lid, Norfolk 


St. James’s Square, London, sw! 


ager, The Aluminium Co 


House, 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER required for large 
North 


Previous experience of cabinet design and presenta- 


l eles ict 


manutacturing company in London 


area 
tion in this field essential. Salary according to age 
and experience. Write giving full details to Box 443, 


Design, 28 Haymarket, London, sw! 


MAX FACTOR require a top-flight creative designer for 
point of sale display and packaging. The successful 
applicant will be a responsible experienced person 
and ambitious to produce designs of the highest 
quality. This is a senior position and prospects will 
depend only upon the ability of the chosen designer 


Please give age and full details of your experience to 


Max Factor, Hellywood & London (Sales) Ltd, 16 
Old Bond St, wl 

Situations wanted 

YOUNG LADY, practising interior advisor and de- 


signer, qualified NDD in hand printed and woven 
textiles requires interesting new position. Willing to 
go anywhere. Box 447, Design, 28 Haymarket, Lon- 


don, swl 
PRODUCT DESIGNER, MSIA, 37, 


Engineer trained, 


available for senior or executive position 16 years 
industrial design experience at home and abroad 


Has de- 


signed most types of domestic appliance in high 


including staff and consultant practice 
quantity production. Fully conversant with Exhibi- 


tion, Packaging and technical literature design 
Returning end of July from designing contract in 
Rhodesia at salary of £2,000 p.a. Box 446, Design, 


28 Haymarket, London, sw! 


Commissions and contracts wanted 


FURNITURE DESIGNER secks commissions in London 


area. Interested in working with smaller manufac- 
turers doing specials etc. Box 445, Design, 28 Hay- 


market, London, sw! 


A YOUNG AND creative Company specialising in con- 
tract furnishing and interior design will respond 
quickly and enthusiastically to enquiries for work of 
high calibre and requiring immaculate detail 
Telephone uyp 3471 or write to Tenon Contracts 


Limited, 35 Old Bond Street, London, wl. 


Design development 
DESIGN DEVELOPMENT An idea is one thing — develop- 
ing it to the production stage is quite another! Our 


classified advertisements continued on page 80 
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experience in all production techniques in metals ADVERTISERS in this issu Humasco Ltd 


and plastics, supported by our design and prototype Airscrew Co & Jicwood Ltd, The .. . Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 


~_— 


facilities, enables us to offer a first class service in Allom, Heffer & Co Lid ‘ a Injection Moulders Ltd 
this field. R. J. Emery and Company, Studio Two, — Beresford & Hicks .. Kings Norton Press (1947) Ltd 
Brownfields, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. Tel Wel- Birmingham College of Art , ‘ Lascelles & Co Ltd 


wyn Garden 6500 and 4720 Bowaters Sales Co Ltd ; ; . Leicester College of Art 


wo=— 


British Aluminium Co Ltd, The , : Lilleshall Company, The 

British Titan Products Ltd ‘ Merchant Adventurers Ltd 
Brookes & Adams Ltd ; COVER Mond Nickel Co Ltd, The 
Clayton-Wright, Howard, Ltd is AF North British Rubber Co Ltd, The 
Ercol Furniture Ltd ; Peel Park Technical College 


DESIGN DEVELOPMENT GROUP seek Commissions to 


undertake graphic and product designs. Box 434, 


~So— sss) ss 


Design, 28 Haymarket, London sw! 


Miscellaneous Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Lid. ; Ryman COVER I 
Formica Ltd . Salescope : 68 
Gayonnes Ltd es ; E Sanderson, Arthur & Sons Ltd 

General Electric Co Ltd, The p ; ~ Shildon Bri-nylon Carpets 

Gent & Co Ltd , Spectrum Fabrics Ltd 

Glass Manufacturers Federation, The ; 5 Steel Company of Wales, The 7 
Hammer, Geo M. & Co Ltd E : + Walkers (Showcards) Ltd 76 
Harvey, G. A. & Co (London) Ltd 2 Wall Paper Manufacturers Ltd, The 20,68 
PICTURE FRAMES Of all types made, The largest stock Heals Contracts Ltd é : 8 Wardle, Bernard (everflex) Ltd 17 


ARROFOAM Can supply made-to-measure Dunlopillo 
latex foam seat panels covered in any material to fit 
on your frames — or loose cushions covered or un- 
covered — or just the Dunlopillo — or even just the 
advice — or bench seating anywhere. Aerofoam Ltd, 
19-27 Cricklewood Bdy, Nw2. GLA 9844 


in London. Rowley, 86-87 Campden Street, Kens- Hille Contracts Ltd : ; 6 Wilmot, Breeden, Ltd COVER Il 
ington. Telephone park 4349 Hope, Henry & Sons Ltd , 71 Wuidart, J. & Co Ltd 77 78 


Shipping and packing 

INTENDING EXHIBITORS at European Fairs should con- 
tact Davies Turner & Co Ltd, 4 Lower Belgrave 
Street, London swl, stoane 3455, for details of 


DIRECT ROAD SERVICI 


WISE SHOPPERS im 


Prototypes and model making 


METAL-WIRE- TUBULAR WORK. Let us manufacture 

your prototypes and or production runs. Holborn LOOK FOR THE 
Metal Works, 334 Upper Street, London NI. CAN 

8042 


RICHARD DENDY & ASSOCIATES welcome your enquir- 
ies for architectural, engineering, experimental and DESIGN CENTRE LABEL 
ship models ; produc tion runs of advertising units in 
rubber, plastics, wood or metal; prototypes in all 
materials; giant exhibition and carnival displays. 4, 
> and 6 Seaton Place, Hampstead Road, London 


Will they find it on your product? 


NWI. EUSTON 7617 and 1981. 


MASTERMODELS LTD cater for the needs of those who 
require quality, service, and delivery in the follow- 
ing field scale models for display and technical 
sales, industrial prototypes large or small, precision 
and general pattern making, Keller models, vacuum For details of this label, which 
forming and tools, Greenhill Crescent, Harrow, Mid- 
dlesex, HARrow 2428 


is available for goods displayed 


Printing and publications in The Design Centre, write to 


KINGS NORTON PREss (1947) LTD. Fine colour Printers 

have installed yet another Precision Letterpress Print- Major-General J. M. Benoy 
ing Machine to meet increasing demands. Our de- 
sign service is available for submission of ideas, for P 
Leaflets, Brochures and Catalogues, either by Letter- The Design Centre 

press or Litho. Specimens available from Factory 

Kings Norton, Birmingham 30. Telephone: KinGs 28 Haymarket, London SW] 
Norton 2262. London Office - Stuart House, | Tudor 

Street, London ect. Tel: rreet Street 1379 


DESIGN is published for the Counc il of Industrial Design. The Desig: entre, 28 Haymarket, London swt (Scottish Committee: 46 West George Street, Glasgow c2) by Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
K136 SO Code No, 88-1266-60-7* Printed in England by Tillotsons (Bolton) Ltd, Bolton and London 
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